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A FRENCH ATELIER IN 


HERE seems to be 
misapprehension in the 
minds of some of our 
readers, judging by recent 

__ correspondence which we 

received and published, in regard to 

oir attitude on the question of starting 
i architectural ateliers in England. 
‘cht that we had made ourselves 
‘ly clear in this matters but we 
disinclined to be even more 
explicit. We have hitherto indicated 
atelier phase is only one 

© out of many in the Beaux-Arts 
and does not involve the whole 

‘n architect as carried out by 
peas: : his statement seems to have 
_ teed the belief that we are inimical 
ie Deaux-Arts system, or that we are 

al to the foundation of a French 
in London, This is not precisely 
cae, What we have been, and are, 
‘culnst 1s the employment, in the pro- 
. on of the scheme, of what have been 

’ wes up-to-date methods ” which we 
‘sider are calculated to create a wrong 
er naka nos to bring British architec- 
ba architects into disrepute, both at 
e and abroad. No body of artists or 
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professional men can less afford than 
architects—whose aims are too generally 
misunderstood—to permit their art or 
themselves to be placed in this position. 
What are the facts of all this pother, 
and what is the result? What of this 
mountain which is really a molehill ? 
The facts are that a small body ot men 
has sought to introduce into London 
a graduate of the Ecole Spéciale 
d’Architecture ces Beaux-Arts in order 
to give students an idea of how 
French students approach the study 
of architectural composition. That is 
a very simple affair; it is not precisely 
novel; it has been done at Glasgow, 
and, we daresay, elsewhere. We do 
not know that there is anything to 
be said against such a scheme. But 
what is the result ? So far as the Press 
is concerned, we have read paragraphs 
announcing the foundation of a “ Quartier 
Latin in Soho,” and other nonsense of 
the same kind. Even such an important 
paper as the Times gave prominence to 
the formation of what was called “ The 
Fine Arts Committee for London,” and 
ublished the names of the Committee, 
alf of which were those of distinguished 
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French architects. The effect of all these 
paragraphs and announcements was to 
give the impression that we had no such 
thing as architectural education in 
England, and that modern British archi- 
tecture was so hopelessly inadequate 
that it was necessary to call in experts 
from France to save it from utter 
destruction ; whereas nothing could be 
further from the real facts of the case. 
But your Member of Parliament or 
your “man in the street” does not 
know the facts; he knows nothing 
about the disinterested labours which 
are being carried on at the present time, 
and have been carried on with such 
effective persistence by the Royal 
Institute of British Architects for half a 
century on behalf of architectural educa- 
tion. It was not, indeed, necessary for 
him to know ; in the pursuit of objects of 
this kind the alarming publicity involved 
in “up-to-date methods” could not 
help in the progress of a work which, above 
all, required careful deliberation and 
threshing out. It has never at any time 
been necessary for British architects to 
call in French experts to the rescue (as it 
were), and it was certainly never less so 
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than it is now. We are prepared to say 
again what we have more than once 
recently stated, that if we may form 
an estimate of architectural training in 
Paris from the buildings which are being 
erected there to-day we have nothing to 
learn from such a training. We are doing 
better. For obvious reasons, we do not 
wish to give any comparative list of 
buildings, but we kave such a list in 
mind, as we daresay have many of our 
readers to whom tthe architecture of 
Paris of the last ten years is sufficiently 
familiar. 

We do not consider that we are unjust 
to the French educational system by 
judging the condition of the tree from the 
quality of the fruit. Our good friends 
who have promoted the present scheme 
probably do not take the same view ; 
but, in any case, they might have reviewed 
the situation with greater critical discern- 
ment. It may or it may not be a matter 
of some interest to introduce a graduate 
or graduates from the Beaux-Arts into 
an atelier in this country for teaching 
purposes ; but it certainly provided no 
justification for the newspaper notices 
to which we have referred. It was 
scarcely necessary to discount the value 
of the work that has been done in this 
country on behalf of architectural 
education in order to herald the founda- 
tion of a French studio. Still less was it 
necessary for its organisers to decry the 
work of their contemporaries and pro- 
fessional brethren. For, apart from 
questions of professional policy, or of an 
honest appreciation of the methods of 
another country, it rarely requires any 
sacrifice of principle to play what is known 
as the game. The promoters may say that 
they are not responsible for the effect of 
their notices and circulars. But what 
has been the effect? The other day a 
question, supplemented by the name of 
one of the Beaux-Arts Committee, was 
asked in Parliament whether, in view of 
the fact “that architectural design in 
this country was not ona sound theoretical 
basis, and whether in view of the proposals 
for establishing a practical school of archi- 
tecture in this country on lines adopted 
in France,” and so on, something or other 
should not be done with regard to the 
building of the new city of Delhi ? 
Again, Mr. E. B. Havell, who is not a 
Member of Parliament, but the late 
Principal of the Calcutta School of Art, 
has still more recently suggested, in a 
paper which he gave at the Little Theatre, 
that, as apparently British architects felt 
so insecure in the teaching of their art 
that they had found it necessary to go to 
France for their masters, it would surely 
be better for the India Office to go there 
also for their architects for the buildings 
for the new city in India. Questions in 
Parliament, or statements of this kind in 
a lecture-room, baseless and uninformed 
as they may be, do not make for the 
cause or credit of our national archi- 
tecture. And we hold the Beaux-Arts 
Committee responsible for them. 

Let us proceed further. Let us 
examine for a moment the prospectus of 
the Committee which has been recently 
issued broadcast. “The atelier,” we 
read, “will be conducted, as far as 
possible, on similar lines to those in Paris, 
and will enable architectural students in 
England to receive a like training in the 
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principles of design.” Again, “ As the 
atelier devotes itself solely to the study 
of architectural composition, such other 
knowledge as is necessary to the practising 
architect must be acquired by the student 
from the sources already existing for the 
purpose.” We would not have felt it 
necessary to italicise the portions of the 
above sentences to which we desire to 
draw attention if the Committee had not 
borrowed its title from the great educa- 
tional establishment in Paris. We do 
not, however, wish to go over ground 
which has been sufficiently covered in our 
recent issues further than to say that 
the first statement can only be accepted 
subject to the essential qualification that 
any resemblance to a French atelier, 
connected with the Beaux-Arts, which 
may be brought into existence in Wells 
Mews can only be artificial and factitious ; 
and with regard to the second statement 
to the effect that “ such other knowledge 
as is necessary to the practising architect 
must be acquired by the student from 
sources already existing for the purpose,” 
is not only remote from the French 
system, but introduces an element into 
our own educational system which may 
in effect be harmful and dangerous, 
Are there not plenty of students as it 
is, who, as clever draughtsmen, would 
be only too willing to escape seeking 
“such other knowledge as is necessary 
for the practising architect”? Even in 
France to-day, thorough as is the training 
at the Beaux-Arts in this “ other know- 
ledge” which the prospectus skims over 
so lightly, there is a considerable feeling 
that a predominant and disproportionate 
amount of time and attention is devoted 
to the work done in the ateliers. 

Before leaving the prospectus we would 
like to refer to one other point. We 
observe that attached to the Executive 
Committee there is a supplementary 
Students’ Committee drawn from English 
students who are at present studying in 
Paris ateliers. In our issue of January 17 
we had the pleasure of publishing 
letters from two of the three members 
of which this Committee consists. We 
have nothing but respect for these 
English students who have sought to 
further their architectural education by 
the study of design in Paris. It was no 
uncommon thing in earlier times, nor is it 
to-day, for a thoughtful student to seek to 
further his own development by the study 
of the methods which obtain in other 
countries. Plenty of our yqung painters 
and sculptors are working at the present 
time in French ateliers, just as plenty of 
our budding scientists, philosophers, and 
economists are pursuing their studies at 
various foreign schools. Such studeats 
are entitled to all the credit that we can 
give them. But unless we are to under- 
stand with regard to the Students’ Com- 
mitteemen that they have gone through 
the whole mill of the Beaux-Arts train- 
ing, we cannot attach more value to 
their views than to those of any other 
impressionable young men of artistic 
tendencies who have spent a year or two 
in @ French atelier. For our own part 
we have often found such students hope- 
lessly incompetent to form a just estimate 
of the underlying and actual facts which 
constitute their environment in a foreign 
country. That is the heritage of riper 
years. Jt would be unnatural if the 
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three members of the Students’ Com. 
mittee were not enthusiastic about the 
intellectual illumination which they have 
found in da ville lumiére. But are they 
altogether safe guides? In any case, 
such students will bring to-day, as such 
students have brought in the past, all 
probably that it is n for us to 
know in regard to the art of another 
country. It has been realised for some time 
by our educationalists that it is advisable 
to develop a more complete programme, 
so far as ideal and imaginative issues 
of architectural composition and design 
are concerned, and steps are being 
gradually and wisely, because gradually, 
taken to further this object. The founda- 
tion, therefore, at the present moment 
of a Beaux-Arts Committee, under the 
patronage of the French Société des 
Architectes Diplémés par le Gouverne- 
ment, and a jurv composed of six French 
architects out of a total of nine members, 
cannot in the circumstances be con- 
sidered opportune, and may, especially 
in French eyes, seem a little ridiculous. 
The establishment of an atelier for 
studies of this kind is not so vast an 
undertaking as to require distinguished 
foreign patronage, apart from other 


-considerations to which we have already 


referred. 

We do not altogether dispute the 
authority of the French in art, although 
it is not universally admitted. But, as 
much as we admire the architecture of 
Paris, we should not care to see London 
a counterfeit Paris. If we may take 
another phase of art, it is not so long ago 
that the British theatre fell under the 
dominion of the French stage ; for some 
years most of our principal plays were 
imported from Paris. And this lasted 
until it was found that we possessed a 
creditable and idiosyncratic drama of 
our own. We believe also that we 
possess a creditable and idiosyncratic 
architecture of our own. It is a little 
curious that while most other countries 
are seeking at the present time 
to exploit national artistic expression 
there should be a retrograde tendency 
manifested in certain quarters in this 
country, A certain kind of eclecticisin 
is probably an essential condition of the 
art of architecture, but a desire to 
assimilate wholesale the methods of 
another country is rather a sign 0! 
national decadence than national pro- 
gress. If it were possible to create a 
universal style it would scarcely add to 
the gaiety of nations, or to the pleasure 
of the man who goes to see cities in 
trains. Nor is it desirable to create a 
universal system of education, whether 
in architecture or any other art. For 
some little time there have been indica- 
tions in our architecture of French 
influences; the methods which have 
operated in the foundation of the 
Beaux-Arts Committee, with its foreign 
patronage and the rest, provide a further 
and more positive illustration of this 
feeling. Frankly, we are out of sympathy 
with that feeling. Would it not, after 
all, be better to play the game off our 
own bat? We can play a good game, 
anyhow, without any other assistance 
than our national health to fight 
for the expression of the artistic 
character which distinguishes the com- 
posite individuality of the British race. 
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THE DANGER TO 
ST. PAUL’S CATHEDRAL. 


HE Surveyor to the fabric of 
St. Paul’s, Mr. Mervyn 
Macartney, contributes to the 
Times an interesting article 

on the circumstances connected with the 

erection of St. Paul’s, on the difficulties 
then encountered, and on its present 
eondition. He points out that three 
distinct questions have to be considered 
in relation to the dome—the method of 
construction, the materials employed, 
and the soil beneath the fabric. In 
connexion with the first of these questions, 
it is possible that a lack of architectural 
training in its widest sense (as distinct 
from skill in construction), to which Mr. 

Macartney alludes, is to some extent 

responsible for the inherent weakness of 

the dome. The discrepancy between 
plan and elevation, so often alluded to, 
is probably at the root of all the trouble. 

It can hardly be maintained, we think, 

that the plan is one which naturally lends 

itself to the central treatment adopted. 

The desire to carry the vistas of the aisles 

from end to end of the building, so 

obtaining the three vistas of a Gothic 
cathedral instead of the single one of 
such buildings as St. Peter’s, has led to 
unhappy effects in the internal treatment 
of the dome, and by cutting through and 
reducing the natural points of support at 
the four angles has to some extent led 
to the present difficulties. 

With regard to the materials used, Mr. 

Macartney reminds us that, owing to 

difficulties of transport from Portland, 
surford and Caen stone were used; and 

that, although 43,000 tons of rubbish were 
carted away from the site, much of it 
was worked into St. Paul’s. Unless there 
is evidence to the contrary, it might be 
reasonably expected, perhaps, that many 
of the old broken stones were used in the 
interior of the large piers supporting the 
dome, and that these piers may not be 
constructed of properly-squared bloeks 
of masonry throughout. The possibility 
of any of the walls or piers being con- 
stucted in this way is a strong argument 
‘or the adoption of the grouting process 
which will fill up all interstices, so 





tending to turn the piers into solid 
monoliths and greatly increasing their 
strength 


But in our judgment, the important 
' of this article is that it emphasises 
© tore the necessity for preserving 
“ni, if necessary, strengthening the 
Stability of the foundations. “It must be 
- - irom the enormous weight,” says 
Macartney, “that the soil upon 
wich the Cathedral is based is liable to 
‘ery considerable alteration from any 
‘bterranean disturbance; and against 
‘Ils most necessary to guard.” He 
rs to the danger of the possible 
“Tatiage of the subsoil, and attributes the 
movements of the south-western 
and the south transept to the 
‘tions for the deep basements of the 
“ises on the south side of the chureh- 
ior If the excavations for the pro- 
ed tunnel be carried out, so removing 
son © 25,000 or 30,000 tons of earth, he 
. nsiders that “to take the foundations 
“own to the level of the London clay 
would seem to be the only possible 
method of averting disaster ; though this 
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would be an extremely hazardous and 
expensive process.” 

The more this question of the ultimate 
safety of St. Paul’s is considered the 
more it appears probable that, unless we 
are prepared to take the whole of the 
foundations down to the London clay, we 
must take very comprehensive steps, by 
legal enactment or otherwise, to control 
all underground workings of every 
description that might possibly affect 
their stability, and also to divert all 
heavy traffic from the immediate vicinity 
of the building. 


—_——__e—_—-— 


NOTES. 


THE interesting announce- 
eee ment made at the meeting 
re «Beh of the Institute on Monday 
Address. ast that the name of the 
President, Mr. Reginald 
Blomfield, A.R.A., is to be submitted 
to his Majesty as the recipient of the 
Royal Gold Medal this year was received 
with acclamation. This is another and 
a deserved recognition of the great 
services Mr. Blomfield has rendered in 
many ways towards the advancement of 
architecture, and we are glad that it is 
proposed to confer this honour upon him, 
For our own part, we have seldom 
listened to a more pertinent and apt 
address than that which he delivered 
to students on Monday night. The 
value of his advice is enhanced by the fact 
that he is at once an accomplished 
literary authority and a man of the 
world well versed in the lessons to be 
learned in the active practice of his art. 
His reference to the manner in which the 
“* architect alone among artists is brought 
up against the rude test of facts” is 
admirable, and we are specially struck by 
the allusion to the way in which con- 
struction should be understood, the 
necessity to understand the “why and 
the wherefore,” and his advice to students 
to use their imagination as well as their 
intellect and to acquire an instinct for 
construction such as was possessed by 
builders of the old school. The suggestion 
that the history of architecture should be 
studied not “ as a collection of anatomical 
specumens,” but in order to trace the 
relation of fact to fact, and to place them 
in touch with the large movements of 
civilisation, is sound, and in saying 
that systematic study will enable 
students “to penetrate through the 
screen of details to the principles which 
dominate them” a broad and compre- 
hensive grasp of the object of study is 
shown. 


ws _ Ow the occasion referred 
r. Curtis to above Mr. Curtis 
Comme ee” Green's admirable survey 
Work. ot the students’ work was 

at once critical and 

sympathetic. His remarks on the value 
of doing as much measuring and plotting 
on the spot as possible are excellent, for 
measuring is much more than an oppor- 
tunity for displaying fine draughtsmap- 
ship, and ought to be regarded as a 
means of “analysing a building.” His 
criticism of the work submitted in design 
is sound, and we are glad he uttered a 
word of warning to those students who 
might be inclined to follow the example of 
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the Soane Medallist this year as regards 
submitting unfinished drawings without 
being able to show possession of real 
ability in design. The latter quality 
has, on this occasion, condoned for what 
would otherwise have seriously militated 
against the winner’s chance. 


WE cannot pretend to be 
Arch Fiasco, the least surprised at the 
strength of the feeling 
aroused by the latest instance of the 
inability of our many divided authorities 
to aeal in a broad-minded way with 
public improvements as displayed by the 
hopeless muddle in connexion with the 
Admiralty Arch. Neither can we pretend 
to be shocked at the violence of the 
language now used, the public having 
suddenly discovered that al! further 
improvement has been deliberately 
frustrated by the sale for building 
purposes by the L.C.C. of a part of 
the land involved. The history of this 
attempted improvement is no credit to 
our method of civic government. It is 
difficult enough to believe that the sweep 
of the Admiralty Arch was ever designed 
as we see it now without some reasonable 
assurance that the whole scheme would 
be eventually completed. Yet this seems 
to be the case; and, judging from the 
option given by the L.C.C. and their 
rejection of the offer made by Drum- 
mond’s Bank to give up a piece of their 
ground if the improvement was carried 
out, we seem driven to the conclusion 
that the L.C.C. never had any serious 
intention of completing it. As the 
Westminster Council may have been 
influenced in contributing 30,000/. to the 
widening for the Coronation by the 
reflection that as a step to the final 
completion of a comprehensive scheme it 
was well worth while, it seems unfortunate, 
to say the least of it, that they were 
never informed of the existence of this 
option. The whole affair is simply 
deplorable, and is another of the rapidly 
accumulating instances that all point to 
the immediate necessity of appointing 
some such supreme authority as a 
Minister of Fine Arts advised by a com- 
mittee of independent experts uncon- 
nected with any Government departmert 
or civic authority whatever. 


c AN inquest was recently 

D City Fire held under the City of 
“ore London Fire Inquests Act, 

1888, into another of those extremely 
fierce and rapid fires which occur with 
unpleasant frequency in the City. Again 
we see the statement that, although 
smoking was prohibited, it was indulged 
in by many of the forty men employed ; 
we should like to see the breach of such a 
rule made a criminal offence in premises 
where inflammable materials are kept. 
It does not clearly appear that the 
business (that of a furrier) carried on at 
the damaged premises, No. 14, Fore- 
street, E.C., is generally a particularly 
dangerous one, but experienced witnesses 
commented on the fierceness of the fire ; 
the jury said that the exits were insuffi- 
cient, and recommended that  fire-drill 
be made compulsory in all factories with- 
out regard to the number of hands 
employed. The Coroner adjourned the 
inquest to give H.M. Inspector of 
Factories an opportunity of being present, 
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since the evidence on the opening day 
indicated that the building came under 
the Factory and Workshops Act. The 
Inspector did not attend, and Dr. Waldo, 
the Coroner, in expressing regret at the 
fact, mentioned that, while it is the duty 
of the L.C.C. to see the Building Act 
requirements as to proper exits carried 
out, it was equally the duty of the Home 
Office to see that all such exits were kept 
clear and ready for actual use. This last 
comment indicates a possible source of 
the gravest danger, and we hope that the 
responsible authorities will note Dr. 
Waldo’s thoughttul remarks and act upon 
them without waiting for some further 
catastrophe to emphasise the necessity. 


THe Times of February 4 
contains an_ interesting 
letter from Mr. Blomfield 
in which he refers to some misconceptions 
in a letter of Mr. Alan Cole with regard 
to State-aided art training in England, 
which is to the effect that the aim of the 
reformers is to enter “ the domains of our 
architects, our builders, our upholsterers, 
our glass and pottery manufacturers, 
dictating standards of taste and achieve- 
ment to them, and organising and pro- 
tecting factories for such things.” Mr. 
Blomfield truly says that the object 
aimed at is nothing of the kind, but that 
what artists object to in our present 
method of training is that so much of 
it is make-believe, and that what they 
would like to see is that the crafts should 
be taught in connexion with existing 
factories and workshops, and not as a 
mere matter of design on paper. As to 
the Royal College of Art, Mr. Blomfield 
accepts what Mr. Cole says except as to 
its likeness to the Ecole des Beaux-Arts. 


National Art 
Training. 
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His criticism is that so little use is made 
of its able and devoted staff, its position 
and resources, which are in the main 
utilised for the “ manufacture of art 
masters” instead of being a_ great 
national centre of training for artists. 


—_ —<_s 
“se 


LIBRARY COMPETITION, 
LANGSIDE, GLASGOW. 


Tue problems of the architectural profession 
are many and various, but it is evident that the 
planning of a library is one that has a strong 
appeal tomanyin it. Probably the reasons may 
be the definite nature of the principles involved 
and the comparatively simple requirements. 

The usual large number of competitors—-142 
designs from 137 competitors—entered for this 
small branch library, and it is to be hoped that 
the educative value of the study may com- 
pensate for the energy and time expended. 
Generally speaking, the designs fail from 
attempts at over-emphasis and endeavours to 
produce a symmetrical building out of harmony 
with the requirements. Cost alone would rule 
many of the schemes out. According to the 
official calculations, one only of the ten in the 
final run is within the stipulated cost, and two 
others within 10 per cent. of it. 

Many of the plans naturally are on similar lines, 
and the final selection must have been unusually 
difficult. Mr. Scott’s design (see Plate), placed 
first, but passed over on account of cost, has a 
straightforward solution of the problem, a good 
plan, and an elevation which is not afraid to be 
unsymmetrical in expressing it. A judicious 
pruning of the architectural features might have 
prevented Mr. Scott from losing the commission 
and not impaired the design. The drawings are 
excellent, though they must have run some 
risk of disqualification for over-elaboration. 
It is, however, to be hoped that they will not 
form a model for future competitive efforts. 
For students’ drawings nothing could be better, 
but for competitive work they are more likely to 
confuse than assist an assessor. 

Mr. Simpson’s design (see Plate), placed second 
and accepted, has probably the best working plan 
submitted. Access to rooms is very direct, and 
staff working space is ample. Externally, how- 
ever, he is scarcely so happy in the expression 
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By Mr. A. G. Henderson, A.B.I.B.A. 
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of his plan, and his detail treatment is ~ 1. 
what commonplace. In Mr. Henderson’s de<ign 
placed third, a clear expression of the plan is 
given externally. The lay-out of the ground at 
the front with terrace and steps in relation to the 
building is interesting, though probably not 
very workable. ; 

Of the other designs submitted Mr. Gunn's 
calls for comment on account of its similarity 
of treatment to the design placed first. Mr. 
Fulton has a nicely proportioned facade, 
unfortunately not well related to his plan; 
while Messrs Gascoyne & Nott likewise 
sacrifice internal proportions to obtaining 4 
broad treatment for their exterior. Messrs 
Milne’s design is carefully considered, but much 
too elaborate. 

Corner entrances are attempted by many of 
the competitors, but not with much success, 
An ignorance of library essentials is obvious in 
several designs. 





A GENERAL meeting (ordinary) of the Royal 
Institute of British Architects was held on 
Monday at No. 9, Conduit-street, Regent- 
street, W., Mr. Reginald Blomfield, A R.A., 
President, in the chair. 


Deceased Member. 

The minutes of the last meeting having 
been taken as read, Mr. E. Guy Dawber, Hon. 
Secretary, said he regretted to announce the 
decease of John Henry Eastwood, Associate, 
elected 1881. Mr. Eastwood was the archi- 
tect of some well-known Roman Catholic 
churches and schools in London and_ the 
provinces, the most notable being the fine 
Cathedral of St. Anne, Leeds. 

A vote of sympathy and condolence for his 
loss was passed to the near relatives of the 
deceased. 


The Royal Cold Medallist. 

Mr. Dawber said he had to announce that 
the Council proposed to submit to His 
Majesty the King the name of Mr. Reginald 
Blomfield, A.R.A., as a fit recipient of the 
Royal Gold Medal, 1913. 

The announcement was received with much 
applause, 


President’s Address to Students. 

The President said he must thank the 
meeting for the kind manner in which they 
had received the above announcement. 

He then delivered the following address to 
students :— 

“On the last occasion when I had the honour 
of giving an addrees in these rooms I ended 
on that subject of perennial interest to all of 
us—the high calling of architecture, the 
fascination of that art, its claims on our 
enthusiasm and unremitting study. But, «" 
the other hand, it is not an art to be under- 
taken lightly, and I am going to offer you 
this evening a few suggestions on the _ t 
in which you should approach the wor 
your life. You may recollect the catalogue 
of good qualities which the older writers. 
borrowing from Vitruvius, used to insist upo! 
as necessary to the architect. You may reca! 
De L'Orme’s fancy portrait of the good 
architect and the bad—-the good architect 4 
compendium of all the virtues, the bad 4 
villain and a fool; pleasing but irrelevant 
fancies of no material bearing on the training 
of an architect, except in so far as they po'nt 
to a high ideal of the art. But, gentlemen, 
I take it for granted that though you are 
taking up architecture as your livelihood, 
you will look upon the calling of an arcli- 
tect as something higher and nobler than 4 
mere money-making business. I take it also 
that you have that enthusiasm which 1s the 
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privilege and prerogative of students in all 
ages. Without it the labour of study becomes 
mere drudgery, sterile, and unprofitable ; with 
it you can face cheerfully the severe gym- 
nastic of your training, for I need not conceal 
from you that to arrive at wr mastery of 
architecture your training must be serious and 
prolonged. A mere smattering of knowledge 
is useless. You have to attain a technique 
that makes greater demands on the intellect 
than that of any other art. The standard of 
attainment steadily rises, and the work of the 
architect tends to become more and more 
specialised. The days are long past when 
some bold and skilful designer was both 
architect and engineer, and though you must 
in your training devote yourself to learning 
all about architecture that you can, you will 
probably find as you go on that the force of 
circumstances will tend to drive you into 
specialising in one direction or another. 

That, however, you may well leave to the 
future. Your business at present is to fashion 
and complete your armour, to acquire a 
practical knowisches of the resources of your 
art, and the skill of eye and hand to inter- 
pret the visions of your imagination. For the 
architect, alone among artists, is brought up 
against the rude test of facts, and he must 
be full of resource and full of knowledge, with 
more than a nodding acquaintance with those 
technical sciences which materially affect the 
design and disposition of buildings. I need 
not dwell torther upon the extent of the 
studies that you are bound to undertake; 
perhaps you are already painfully aware of 
it. Rather, I would call your attention to 
certain pitfalls that lie in wait for the 
impetuous and the unwary. Some of us, look- 
ing back on our own student days, can 
recollect wasted effort, because for want of 
guidance we sometimes wandered off into a 
cul-de-sac, which might have been avoided 
had the object of training been clearly 
realised. The curriculum was overloaded and 
bewildering, and too often degenerated into 
simple cram. Students of this generation are 
more fortunate, because the ground has been 
cleared for them in this regard. In recent 
years the whole object of the Institute, in its 
educational reforms, has been to make the 
training of architects more intelligent and 
intelligible, and to direct the student to the 
understanding of the subject that he studies, 
se _— to the accumulation of scraps of 
Knowledge. 

In the first place, I would urge all students 
to make their ground good as far ag it goes. 


In construction you are not merely to learn 
by heart the formule for the next examina- 
tion; what is vital is to understand the why 


and the wherefore, to realise that the stresses 

and strains with which you wrestle, though 

expressed in technical terms, are not mere 

abstractions, but the result of the interaction 

of physical forces and the physical properties 

of materials. You should use your imagina- 

tion as well as your intellect, and clothe the 

dreary figures with concrete instances. Though 

you should not rely on it without detailed 

frification, you should cultivate an instinct 

vustruction—an extra sense, as it were, 

iat is sound and unsound in building, 

is builders of the old. school used often 

‘ss ina very high degree. That instinct 

» result of experience and experiment 

ling, of cloee observation of facts, of 

“nscious processes of thought, not less 

vlc because never set out in precise 

You must recollect that an architect, 

crintending his work, depends on his 

ind a quick and well-trained eye will 

‘clects of workmanship and construc- 

once that would be passed over by a 

_ observer, and it is essential that you 

' cultivate, from the first, quickness and 

icy of observation, and a sound, critical 

ndgment of the quality of work. ‘The architect 

ould be like Ulysses, “ woAdrpowos, roddunris,” 

“' experience and resource, for he it is 

‘018 Tesponsible, and, if difficulties occur, he 
man who has to find the way out. 

‘" your studies in history I would offer the 
Ba ne advice, Beware of the text-book, with 
bien) ectles, its schedules, its quite hypothe- 
rs \assifications. You want to get at the 
ot at ut you want them not as a collection 
’ dried anatomical specimens, but in order to 
+ . the relation of fact to fact, to under- 
‘ti their origin and development, to place 
cin; in touch with the large movements of 
\iisation, and if in your reading you have 


‘this constantly in view you will in time 


penetrate through the screen of details to the 
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broad principles that dominate them. Archi- 
tecture will present itself to you as a living 
art of immemorial age and descent, and also 
of boundless possibilities in the future. Your 
readings in history will supplement your 
practical study of the art, because they will 
enable you to realise, however imperfectly, 
that behind the visible expression of architec- 
ture great forces have been and atill are 
moving, and you will learn to think in terms 
of architecture instead of repeating mere 
parrot phrases of design. There have been 
produced in recent times, and by various 
writers, very good books on architecture, but 
there has also eprung into existence, not only 
in this country, but on the Continent, a 
violent eruption of books of architecture 
which are not books, but compilations of 
letterpress barely sufficient to float intermin- 
able collections of photographs, mere ha’p’orths 
of bread to an intolerable deal of sack. I 
incline to think that these industrious efforts 
have retarded the advance of architecture, 
because they have concentrated attention on 
its details to the neglect of its organic 
structure, and have produced in the public 
a passion for archeological sentiment and 
revivalism, which is quite remote from any 
real appreciation of the art. My advice to 
you is not to rely on photographs, except as 
reminders of work you have seen and studied ; 
you will learn more by the notes and measure- 
ments of actual work that you take yourself 
than by a whole roomful of photographs. I 
am glad to say that the excellent measured 
drawings submitted year after year for the 
Pugin Studentship prove that some of you 
are fully alive to this. Those who have been 
to all this pain and trouble will reap their 
reward in later life. 

A word on literary style. My colleagues 
will pardon me, I hope, if I suggest that 
enthusiasm for the practice of our art has 
sometimes led to the neglect of literary 
studies. Now, I am not urging you to add 
to your burdens the systematic study of 
literary style. To some extent that should 
have been done before you entered your 
technical training, but it will not do for you 
to ignore it completely. Occasions will arise 
in which it will be necessary to express your- 
self in clear, straightforward, and _ logical 
English. Failure to do so is due to two 
causes—confused thinking and a certain un- 
willingness or inability to say a plain thing 
in a@ plain way. Asa matter of self-training, 
you should learn to think your ideas through, 
and study in your leisure the masters of 
English prose, and I think you will find that 
the finest prose is like the finest architecture 
in its stevie and restraint and in its austere 
simplicity of statement. 

Drawing as an instrument of thought and 
analysis is all-important. Some students 
draw too little, and others perhaps too much. 
The important thing is to he clear why you 
draw at all. (I am talking, of course, of the 
training of students in architecture, and not 
at this moment of drawing in general.) Now, 
the object with which an architect, in his 
actual practice, makes sketches and notes of 
a building is to carry away an accurate record 
of the facts of that building. He will = 
down all that is relevant, partly in sketches 
and measurments, partly, maybe, in writing; 
but he will not waste his time on anything 
that has no bearing on the subject. Your 
attitude when you are making drawings of 
buildings for the purposes of your training 
should be the same. You should make it your 
business to master the meaning, the — 
the construction of the building, or detail of 
a building that you are studying. Sketches, 
however rough, provided that they are accu- 
rate, are of more value to you than the most 
slashing black-and-white or the most elegant 
water-colour. I have noted sometimes in 
students’ drawings an evident anxiety to 
make the drawing itself attractive and a 
fondness for details because they are pictur- 
esque and sketchable; but the architectural 
student should recollect that he is not out 
for the purposes of the painter. He may take 
his holiday and indulge-himself in a land- 
scape or the like, but the object of his labour 
should be the critical analysis of the build- 
ing he is studying. Incidentally, he will 
acquire in this way a quickness and accuracy 
in seizing and presenting architectural forms 
which will be invaluable to him in practice ; 
and in all drawing, whether it be of these 
technical studies or the drawing that is 
common ground both to painter and architect, 
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the object should be to grasp the essential 
characteristics of form, and present them 
clearly and faithfully. I recollect once 
sketching a certain town hall in company with 
« clever but somewhat impetuous draughte- 
man. When I was still labouring at the pro- 
portions of my building my friend had com- 
pleted a very taking sketch of the whole; 
unfortunately it was one bay short of the 
proper number. 

And now we come to what is, after all, the 
end and object of your training, the develop 
ment of your power of design, for I include 
in that your knowledge of construction and 
applied science, your knowledge of the archi- 
tecture of the past, your power of draughts 
manship, as all of them subsidiary to the 
special function of the architect—design. And 
here I would raise a question for the con- 
sideration of our schools, and that is, how 
far it is desirable, or even possible, to train 
students in a variety of styles The training 
of our students a few years back proceeded 
on the assumption that it was both. It was 
held that an architect should have a smatter- 
ing of all the known styles, in order that, 
when called upon to do so in practice, he 
could turn his hand to any. Text-books of 
styles were a burden to us; Gothic architec- 
ture was divided up into sacrosanct periods, 
which now appear in the guide-books in al) 
the degraded abbreviations of ‘‘ Dec.’’ and 
‘“* Perp.”’; and as for Neo-Classic, the result 
was what was genially described as ‘‘ Free 
Renaissance,’’ but was, in fact, an unlicensed 
orgy of sketch-book details, ill-understood and 
misapplied. I do not believe this is the way 
to train a student to design at all, because 
it disregards the first high principle of archi- 
tecture, and, indeed, of all art—that art is 
the expression of personal emotion under con- 
ditions; and that emotion which expresses 
itself indifferently in half a dozen different 
manners must be a very thin affair. It does 
not convince the designer, and if it does not 
convince him it is not likely to convince 
anybody else. It cannot too often and too 
strongly be insisted on that art is not a 
go-as-you-please affair, nor is it the work of 
anybody and everybody. It must be founded 
on strong individual preferences, definite 
idiosyncrasies, and a genuine aptitude for 
this particular mode of expression. However, 
this is more a matter for the masters, and to 
you I will only put it, that it is better to 
know one period or manner well than half 
a dozen heady. 

What I would suggest to you students 1s 
that in design you must watch yourselves 
with such critical detachment as you can 
compass; try to discover, so far as you are 
able, which way your own idiosyncrasy lies, 
how you can most readily and sincerely 
express, in terms of architecture, your con- 
ception of the problems before you. You 
will find, it may be, that certaing forms 
of Neo-Classic are more intelligible to you 
than other manners. If that is so, and sub- 
ject to certain cautions which [ shall offer 
you, you should etudy not only that particular 
manner itself, but all round it, so that you 
may learn its place in architecture, how it 
arose, what are its resources, what, in so far 
as you can reach to it, is its informing spirit. 

The caution that I would offer you is not 
to be in a violent hurry to be original. 
Architecture is much too old and great an 
art to lend itself readily to originality. It 
is fenced in by conditions and limitations 
which you are bound to observe; and the 
originality you should seek for is not that of 
the inventor of new and unheard-of shapes 
and forms such as are exhibited by the 
Cubists and the acrobats of Art Nouveau, 
nor is it to be sought in brilliant caricatures 
of well-known features, which arrest the 
eye, it is true, but pay the penalty by going 
out of fashion in due course. The originality 
you should aim at is that of the great masters 
of the past, who used the forms and phrases 
that they found to hand, but applied them 
with a richness of invention and resource that 
doubled their possibilities. You should found 
yourself solidly on the best traditions of the 
past, whatever bold flights of invention you 
may risk in later years. In your student 
days your object must be to master thoroughly 
your technique, in order that the ventures o 
after life may not fail for want of the know- 
ledge of the facts and resources of archi- 
tecture. TI would urge you also not to study 
the fashion of the day too closely. Your 
object should not be immediate success and 
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the quickest road to it. It may be that you 
will be driven to bow the knee in the House 
of Rimmon, but the least you can do is to 
nurse the faith that is in you and endeavour 
to acquire a standard of — of your 
own. Your aims and ideals of architecture 
should be far beyond the narrow area of 
fashion, and there is only one road to that 
commanding position, and that is the patient 
and persistent study of the masterpieces of 
the art and the firm conviction that archi- 
tecture is an art to be taken seriously—not 
merely a business of which the sole object 
and criterion is immediate success. 

I come back, then, to where I started—that 
the pursuit of architecture is not to be lightly 
undertaken. But I now add that those who 
take up the art in the right spirit will have 
their reward, I hope, in plentiful opportuni- 
ties for the exercise of their skill; anyhow, 
in the enjoyment of one of the finest of the 
arts, and the art most intimately allied with 
the history of the human race. 

This, gentlemen, ends my sermon. The 
criticism of your work has been entrusted 
to the very capable hands of Mr. Curtis 
Green, and I will now call on Mr. Green for 
his address.”’ 


Review of Students’ Designs. 

Mr. W. Curtis Green then gave a very able 
review of the designs and drawings submitted 
for the Institute prizes and studentships, In 
the course of his remarks he said :— 

‘‘There are two sorts of criticism—con- 
structive and destructive. I hope that what 
I have to say to you is the former. Likes 
and dislikes I shall try to avoid; they are 
often matters of temperament, or subject to 
change. I shall very likely fail to appreciate 
individual points of view, for, though we are 
all travelling the same road, we none of us 
view it from just the same plane or quite 
the same angle; the goal is no fixed point; 
we ascend one height to be face by another, 
and if the vocation is oure there is no standing 
still, During the journey we shall receive 
some raps over the knuckles and many en- 
couragements. The test of these competi- 
tions, as, indeed, of life, is one of character 
as well as of talent. The man of little skill. 
but with the root of the matter in him, will 
make rapid progress in the exercise of sub- 
mitting his work for comparison with others 
more advanced than himself. The man of 
talent who proves for himself that there is 
plenty of room at the top will learn also that 
there is no room for him to sit down. 

The number of entries this year are un- 
usually large, and the competition for most 
of the prizes exceedingly keen; it is im- 
possible, therefore, to mention all the work 
submitted, or to show on the screen more 
than a tithe of the good things in the exhibi- 


tion. 
The Measured Drawings. 


I propose to begin with the measured draw- 
ings, passing on to design. There is some 
danger that young students, in their eager- 
ness to begin the preoccupation of their lives, 
i.e., design, may approach it insufficiently 
equipped. We must go back a long way in the 
history of architecture to find any justifica- 
tion for neglecting the study of old work, 
and we have a long way to travel forward 
before it will be safe to follow that early 
precedent and confine our attention to new. 
There is much to learn from our masters and 
fathers in architecture; hero-worship is one 
of the liveliest factors in our own develop- 
ment and that of our art, but we shall find 
as we grow older that the bases of our hero’s 
achievements lie in hig knowledge of what 
has been done by the masters of architecture. 
His mastery and resource are the outcome of 
no heaven-born originality, but a carefully 
cultivated gift of the spirit, an intensity of 
understanding acquired amongst the master- 
pieces of the art. If I may adapt the words 
of the Apostle Paul, he sees in all great archi- 
tecture diversities of gifts, but the same 
spirit. 

For general advice on the method of study- 
ing old buildings I cannot do better than 
refer you to pages 1-5 of the Prizes and 
Studentships Pamphlet, drawn up by the 
Records Committee, the members of which 
are, I know, very ready to help students 
in their work. 

With regard to the work done on the 
building, I have two very simple suggestions 
to make :—The first, to measure from a base 
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or axial line, applies particularly to Gothic; 
the second is the use of sheets of scaled paper 
for all plottings on the spot. The exercise of 
setting out freehand to scale has several 
advantages :—First, the result is more likely 
to be accurate, for in working to scale you 
tie and check as you go along, thus avoiding 
the horrible dilemma of finding on returning 
home that the dimensions will not work out; 
secondly, you are unconsciously forming a 
correct estimate of scale and of the propor- 
tion of parts to the whole and to one another ; 
thirdly, you are working in a way intelligible 
to other le who may have to use your 
notes; and, lastly, you will accustom your- 
self to the study of design ee by 
the drawing-board and T-square. The wor 

done on the spot is of more importance to 
you personally than the drawings done after- 
aide at home. For this reason considerable 
attention is given in awarding the Measured 
Drawings Medal to the original survey. 

I have dwelt on this aspect of the work 
because, although it has become a common 
saying that draughtsmanship is a means to 
an end, it is not so commonly realised that 
measuring is much more than an opportunity 
for the display of fine draughtsmanship. Fine 
draughtsmanship naturally follows in the 
series of enthusiasms which we all pass 
through; so long as drawings have to be 
made they must be of the best—the quality 
acts and reacts upon ourselves and upon the 
builders and craftemen employed on the work 
to be done. As to method, do not be slovenly, 
learn the rules, go straight for the difficult 
parts; everyone can learn to draw if he 
wishes to. 

Fine draughtsmanship does not consist in 
the ruling of beautiful straight lines. but in 
an adequate presentation of the character and 
sentiment of the building. Thus it seems to 
me that the authors of the surveys of South- 
well Minster and of Blenheim Palace, of the 
Manchester Town Hall, and Cawston Church 
have achieved something; they have given 
the best of themselves, and are fuller men 
than before. They have analysed each a 
fine building, and, while giving due attention 
to all the difficulties of the delineation of 
mouldings, ornament, and sculpture, they 
have arrived at an understanding of the 
=e studied and have made a valuable 
record. 


The Pugin Studentship. 

The work for the Pugin Studentship, the 
blue ribbon for architectural draughtsman- 
ship, is up to the standard of all but a very 
few years, so far as my memory goes; that 
is to say, it is not stamped by anything of 
outetanding merit, although a high level of 
excellence is maintained. ‘The coveted prize 
is won by Mr. Paterson for a nice collection 
of capable drawings; Henry VIII.’s Great 
Hall at Hampton Court is admirably shown 
in the $-in. scale drawings, while the best of 
his sketches is that of the roof. We have 
learned to expect the drawing of a sedilia 
« work of incredible labour, and are not dis- 
appointed, but surely all this class of work 
has been recorded now. .Might not students 
turn their attention elsewhere to medieval 
carpentry—roofs and floors, staircases and 
lanterns, for example? oe 


The Owen Jones Studentship. 

For finished draughtsmanship the drawings 
submitted this year for the Owen Jones sur- 
pass anything in the Exhibition; so high is 
the standard and so equal the merit that of 
the four competitors one receives the prize 
and the remaining three honourable mention 
—@ circumstance surely unique in the annals 
of the Institute. It is difficult to commend 
where all are so excellent. The drawings 
that appeal to me most personally are those 
of the decorative artist rather than of the 
architect. Mr. Huggill’s drawings of the 
Sala Piccolomini, Siena, for purity of colour 
and accuracy of tone are irresistable, while 
the sheet of stained glass from Chartres are 
no less excellent. Comparing this student’s 
presentation of the Lower Church at Assisi 
with that of Mr. Walter Keesey adjoining, 
one is compelled to the belief that Mr. 
Keesey’s. is the truer rendering. His are 
masterly drawings, and they are supported by 
a valuable key section of the whole church 
and a sheet of details. This student shows 
also two sheets of the use of coloured marbles 
from Rome, Florence, and Venice, Mr. 
Beaumont’s studies of glass are superb, so 
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also is the little drawing of the ceiline of 
the Villa Madama, Rome; some of the draw. 
ings are in oils. Mr. William Harvey's ¢o!. 
lection of Byzantine mosaics is a fine exer: ise 
in architectural colour decoration, and I think 
the terms of the Studentship are most fairly 
interpreted by awarding the prize to \r. 
Harvey. This student has made a complete 
study of the Dome of the Rock, Jerusalom. 
He has chosen to treat it diagrammatically ; 
a legitimate treatment, yet one sacrificing 
delicate modulations of tone as affected either 
by the technique of mosaic or by light playing 
upon rounded surfaces, ; 


The Tite Prize. 

We now come to the object of our desire, 
design. It is the considered policy of the 
Institute to encourage the study of pure 
design. It recognises that the student must 
have a close season if he is to develop the 
gift that is his. For a time he must be pre- 
served from the problems that tax the utmost 

»wers of the practising architect—the con- 
fined and awkward site, rights of light, build- 
ing by-laws, out-of-the-way problems of con- 
struction; any or all of these the clever 
student is capable of facing, but he can do 
so at too great a cost. When he has mastered 
the elements of design and trained his eye 
and brain to seize upon the essential factors 
of a problem, these things are another matter. 
The common obstacles and pitfalls of prac. 
tice will have no real terrors for him; they 
may perhaps, without his appreciating the 
fact, become his friends, for the architect 
from whose practice such things are banished 
might become as uninteresting and as dull 
as the man with a regular income rising 
annually to be crowned in due course with 
a comfortable pension. Those who bewail 
these impediments in the way can reflect 
that there have always been men to rise above 
them, men who have produced architecture 
all the time, and that the best way to help 
the student is to discourage him from embark- 
ing on private practice prematurely. 

The subject for the Tite Prize this year is the 
facade of a royal palace in a city, approached 
by a wide avenue, designed according 
to the methods of Palladio, Vignola, 
Wren, or Chambers. The prize was founded 
by Sir William Tite for the study of Italian 
architecture. The proyiso as to the prin- 
ciples to be observed has always been a 
matter of concern to the student. When | 
entered this competition twelve yeare ago | 
was then, as I am now, in love with that 
great master of architecture Bramante, and 
I borrowed and no doubt my design dimly 
reflected some of his peculiar attributes. I 
remember feeling some resentment at learn- 
ing, on an occasion similar to this, that my 
work was ruled out of court by the judges. 
Some such feeling may possibly be aroused 
this year by the swing of the pendulum, 
resulting in a less strict interpretation of the 
conditions. Personally, I think the interests 
of architecture are best served by following 
the spirit rather than the letter of the law. 
The method of Wren, for instance, is Italian 
by way of France, and all have their bases 
in antiquity. On the other hand, the man 
who breaks bounds is running risks, and it 
is wisest to accept the conditions as they 
stand and make the best of them. 

The design by Mr. Cyril Farey (“ Palla- 
dio’’) has won the prize, and is by common 
consent the ablest in the room. It is a work 
of imagination, pleasantly original, without 
offending any of the canons of the law. The 
drawings are beautifully rendered; indeed. 
the draughtsmanship and ornament on the 
4-in. scale detail give a French flavour whic! 
the general design does rot possess. The 
central feature of the elevation is perhaps 
rather overpowering for the plan. The 
absence of meaningless applied pilasters ‘5 
highly commendable, and is a step in the 
right direction, and the long balconies are of 
great value. The detail drawing is a clea” 
study, though the appeal is foreign to our 
temperament and superficial. 

_I think if we were to make a general prac- 
tice of defining the values of elvational draw- 
ings by casting the shades and shadows by 
the rules of sciagraphy the quality of our 
street architecture would improve. Those 
who do this will very likely be held up 45 
shining examples of the Beaux-Arts methods 
of training, even though they deny, as does 
Mr, Whitelaw, any sympathy for French 
methods or tendencies in design. A witty 
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American has said that ‘‘it is much easier 
to find a new way of being bad than to master 
the old way of being good.”’ We are all 
intensely concerned with the traditional way 
of doing things; for the present, our concern 
is with the preparation for achievement. 
Some people fancy that Paris is the only 
home of the Classic spirit; whereas the 
Classic spirit, in so far as it is the dis- 
interested search for perfection, knows no 
boundaries. Other people like to think all 
the virtues originated in these islands; they 
forget that English Gothic and Renaissance, 
while essentially our own, came to us by way 
of France. It is some consolation to re- 
member that as a nation we have a splendid 
digestion, and have no need to be afraid 
of a little French cooking. 

The work of Mr. Bryan Watson (‘‘ Roma ¥. 
receives honourable mention for a restraine 
and monumental design. He has hardly faced 
the conditions in the right spirit, for the 
building is to be four etories high, and by 
omitting the lighting of the top story, or 
concealing it behind the parapet, he has con- 
siderably simplified the difficulty which others 
have squarely faced. This design does not 
escape some of the defects of its very high 
qualities; it ig somewhat heavy and just a 
little dull. The roof should be raised a few 
feet to counteract the foreshortening which 
every elevational drawing is subject to. A 
facility in design by means of perspective 
a would save students many similar 
mistakes, 


The Soane Medallion. 

The Soane Medallion and Travelling 
Studentship is the most coveted of the 
Institute’s prizes. ‘The method and the 
medium are left to the individual; the work 
submitted, therefore, is some indication of 
movement, though one year may differ from 
another in the quality of its scholarship. The 
subject of this year’s competition is a severe 
test of a man’s capacity, particularly when, 
as must often be the case, he has only the 
evenings in which to tackle it. A terminal 
station, with the main frontage facing an 
open square or “ place,” and side frontages to 
wide roadways, twelve lines of rails, and 
ceven platforms are to be shown, and the 
building is to include all the varied require- 
ments, excepting an hotel, of a great railway 
terminus; it is a big problem, and some men 
who have thought out the practical points do 
not appear to have had time or ability to 
spare ior the architecture and vice versd ; 
there is no precedent in this country for 
the student to turn to. King’s Crose Station, 
the finest conception we have, is spoiled by its 
wretched approach, and is, besides, behind the 
times in accommodation. We have, there- 
lore, to look across the sea to Paris, Leipzig, 
and New York for the latest and most success- 
ful solution of a new problem. As architects 
we approach a new subject with open minds, 
‘or we know that architecture is a live thing 
vith its roots in the needs of its day. We 

‘to arrange the necessities of life so that 
‘ey appear te have uncensciously found their 
proper place, so that the mind is neither 
distracted nor oppressed by them; it may 
even be that we shall lift what we touch up 
. little; that depends not upon the time, but 
‘pon ourselves, The terminal railway station 

‘he gate or one of the gates of the modern 

‘is our particular problem and one of 
opportunities. No one has seized upon 

_atural symbolism of two main features, 

ch as the great arches of King’s Cross. For 

| of the first practical considerations of a 
"ii Way station is that there shall be a division 
vetween those arriving and those departing ; 
‘ne second that the entrances and exits shall 
-_ conveniently arranged for horse and foot. 
, © third inquiry is as to the right covering 
‘or the platforms. Minor considerations, such 
‘S recelving and despatching luggage, the 

Osition of the booking offices, waiting-rooms 
ind the lesser but important conveniences of 

‘ops, _Tefreshment-rooms, cloakrooms, etc. 
Se. and fall into place on the solution o 
. -atger issues; I shall not take up your 
ime with these details. There are fourteen 

‘signs submitted, and none of them have 
‘olved the entine . The winner of the 

‘ze, Mr. Whitelaw (“‘ Solertia Ditat ’’), has 
‘aken the biggest view of the subject ; instead 
+h as embarrassed 4 the area of hig paper 
t “ eets are too small for him. In speaking 
o! his design I must preface my remarks b 

ou : 
ae t that it would be unwise for : 
Student to presume on the unfinished state of 
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these drawings another year. Mr. Whitelaw 
is fortunate, but he is an accomplished 
draughtsman—he has shown that on these 
walls on other occasions, even if evidence were 
lacking in these drawings, which is far from 
the case. The present work gives the im- 
pression that their author is living in the 
clouds, the ideal point of view for the archi- 
tect, provided always that he retains enough 
ballast to come down to solid earth at the 
right times and in the right place. I hope 
Mr. Whitelaw will settle down for six months’ 
a. 5 abroad, and produce a splendid mono- 
graph on one great building. 

his design exhibits great architectonic 
talent, and a certain rhythm that comes from 
the application of a set of units in design, 
and the connexion of geometric forms and pro- 

rtions in which its author evidently delights. 
ersonal likes and dislikes come in when we 
consider the flavour of a design; fortunately 
expression is not our strong point, yet to 
some extent we betray the mind that is in us. 
The poetical, the intellectual, the common- 
place, the debased mind leak through our 
reserve and find expression in form. For- 
getting the broad bases of architecture we are 
unreasonably inclined to judge by the flavour 
and like and dislike at sight. 

In their unfinished state Mr. Whitelaw’s 
drawings are a little difficult to follow; for 
instance, the approaches, while excellent in 

lan, are insufficiently explained in section; 
it would seem that direct access has been 
sacrificed to the monumental value of a fine 
podium 25 ft. high, which cabs and foot 
passengers have to ascend; in the ideal city 
the trains would leave and enter below the 
street level. 

Mr. Whitelaw has accepted the popular 
view of a span roof over the whole station, 
but he has not, as in the case of Mr. Cable 
“Registered Luggage’’), been overwhelmed 

y it. The latest and most approved view in 
the United States appears to be to cover the 
platforms with low roofs open the entire 
length of the track. One man only; Mr. 
Bradshaw (‘ Rocket ’’), has been to the pains 
of discovering this. Mr. Whitelaw’s con- 
course, as do many others, suffers architectur- 
ally from being under the same roof as the 
tracks, though he has made a feature of the 
three great arches marking the division. 


The Grissell Medal. 

The Grissell Medal is not awarded this 
year; no one has realised the idea of- this 
studentship since Mr. Box sent in his interest- 
ing design for a great timber-roofed hall for 
a skating rink. If I had my time over again 
I should try to attain sufficient mathematics 
to master structural mechanics. Of the many 
lines of advance open to us, one is un- 
doubtedly to know just what is wanted at a 
given place; we need to be able to move with 
freedom in the primary stages, and not to 
be dependent upon the engineer putting 
things right in the end. The Grissell Gold 
Medal is to encourage organic architectural 
design, and I am glad to know that the 
residue of the Jarvis bequest is to be devoted 
to further this end. 


The Saxon Snell Prize. 


Three designs are submitted for the Saxon 
Snell Prize. The subject is a design for a 
sanatorium. Mr. Vincent Hooper gains the 
the prize. Mr. L. G. Pearson’s scheme is an 
extremely pleasantly proportioned block of 


building. 
The Essay Medal. 

There remain only the essays, which I have 
not read. I will conclude with a letter from 
Professor Lethaby, one of the judges :— 

“The essays were thirteen. We unani- 
mously thought them a remarkably good lot, 
showing ial work, thought, and _ interest. 
That recommended for first, entitled “The 
Preservation of Ancient Monuments,”’ is most 
thorough, and forms a connected history 
from early times, with a very good list of 
booke, etc. The essay on “ Railway Stations "’ 
is a wonderfully useful study of the develop- 
ment and present state of railway-station 
design, again with a quite splendid biblio- 

raphy. It is a study that all who have to 
eal a big railway-station would find most 
wetel Two or three others are entirely 
good and real pieces of work. The one point 
to make clear is that we want a study of a 
a subject with new work on it, not mere notes 
on the “ Early ish and Decorated Styles ” 
from text-books. Five or six were truly 
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contributions to knowledge. The comp t 
tion is a success.”’ 

It will be remembered that this is the first 
year in the history of the essay prize that 
students have been encouraged to take a line 
of their own, choosing their own subject; in 
this way the prize essay may be a contribu 
tion to critical or abstract theory, or to 
original research; in either case, it is only 
awarded to work of high literary merit.”’ 


The prizes and studentships were then 
awarded by the President. For a list of the 
names of the successful competitors see our 
issue for January 24, p. 107. 


Mr. Frank Dicksee, R.A., 

in repgsing votes of thanke to the President 
and Mr. Curtis Green for their addresses, 
said the students were particularjy fortunate in 
having as their President a man who was 
not @ mere signpost indicating the way, but a 
leader, who had trodden the path which he 
urged them all to follow. The President's 
words would inspire them all with a sense 
of the dignity of the calling which they had 
chosen. In some re it wag fortunate 
for architects that the branch of art that they 
practised was, as it were, deep rooted in 
exact science, because they were rather spared 
certain incursions and inroads which certain 
hangers-on and camp-followers, as he might 
call them, from which the arts of painting 
and sculpture were suffering from at the 
present time. These robbed artists of the 
inheritance of the ages, stripped them, and 
then submitted them to certain diseased pro- 
ductions of imbeciles and maniacs. Archi- 
tects were fortunate in being spared all thie. 
The only thing of the kind which assailed 
them was certain efforts of l'art nouveau, but 
in this country very little harm in that direc- 
tion had been done, although abroad, especi- 
ally in France and Germany, the evil that 
had been done was manifest. As to Mr. 
Curtis Green’s very able address, his re- 
marks had been followed with very great 
interest. He (the speaker) was glad that the 
Royal Academy students had done 6o well 
in the competitions. 


Sir L. A. Selby-Bigge, K.C.B., 

in seconding the vote of thanks, said he stood 
before them as the best friend of the archi- 
tect, viz., a man who had built his own 
house—like the amateur who made his own 
will was the best friend of the lawyer. In 
reference to Mr. Curtis Green's address, he 
had never listened to a more admirable criti- 
cism of the work of students of a learned 
profession. The President’s definition of 
architecture as a living art of immemorial 
age and infinite possibility could not be 
better, and when the President spoke about 
originality one thing occurred to him (the 
speaker), which he remembered reading in 
Carlyle, and that was the very simple remark 
that ‘‘ the essence of originality lies not in 
novelty, but in sincerity."" He could not 
imagine that there was any art in which 
sincerity was more certain of making its 
mark, mn which the sincere man was more 
certain of stamping his mark upon hie work 
than upon the art of architecture. And the 
vices of architecture, he imagined the Presi- 
dent would be with him in saying, were 
largely the vices of insincerity. It gave him 
special pleasure to second the vote of thanks, 
because the Board of Education, whom he 
represented, owed a very special debt of 
gratitude to the President for the many 
years he had given them assistance. Mr. 
Blomfield had served them on numerous occa- 
sions whenever they had applied to him for 
special counsel, advice, or comfort, and last, 
but not least, he had consented to serve as a 
member of the Council of Advice for the 
Victoria and Albert Museum, a position which 
was not unworthy of the President’s dis- 
tinguished merits. They must not misunder- 
stand him, for, while Mr. Blomfield had 
rendered great service to the Board, at the 
same time he was not harnessed to the 
official chariot, nor was he the mouthpiece 
of the official oracle. They knew their Presi- 
dent well enough to know that in whatever 
capacity he was acting he would say what he 
liked, when he liked, and as he liked, and, 
as for harness, he did not envy the man who 
endeavoured to drive their President in the 
direction in which he did not wish to go. 
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Chorley School Competition : First Premiated Design. 
By Messrs, A. J. Shaw & T. H. Vowles. 


The relations of the Board to the Royal 
Institute of British Architects, representing 
the great and learned profession of architec- 
ture, were almost the model relations which 
should exist been the Board and every great 
and learned profession; they were those of 
quite’ independent counsel and advice. If 
the Institute thought they had anything to 
say which was for the good of education 
they would not have the least hesitation in 
saying it in the most emphatic terms. 


The President 

said he associated himself with the vote of 
thanks to Mr. Green, whose address was 
one of the best he had ever heard in that 
room, and it was full of suggestion to the 
student. Architects sympathised deeply 
with painters and sculptors on the onslaughts 
that they were exposed to by people ap- 
parently fresh from the madhouse, but all 
serious artists would find that there was a 
solid residuum of support which would win 
through in the end in these extraordinary 
vagaries. Sir Selby-Bigge had the courage to 
say that he had built his own house; no 
doubt since then he had learnt to value the 
calling of the architect. He was sure they 
all appreciated the way in which Sir Selby- 
Bigge had handled this subject of architec- 
ture, and he showed that we have in one of 
the greatest of our offices a representative 
who really understood the problem of archi- 
tecture a great deal more than he allowed. 
At the basis of fine architecture was sincerity, 
as had been said. 

Mr. Curtis Green briefly replied. 

The President announced that the next 
meeting would be held Monday, February 17, 
when Messrs. A. Saxon Snell and Wm. 
Milburn will read a paper on “ Modern 
Hospitals.” 

The meeting then terminated. 


ad 


CHORLEY SCHOOL 
COMPETITION. 


_A competition has recently been held at 
Chorley, in Lancashire, for a new elementary 
Council School in Duke-street. Mr. John 
Brooke, F.R.I.B.A., of Manchester, was the 


assessor, and his award, which we announced in 
a previous issue, was as follows :—First premium, 
Messrs. Shaw & Vowles, of Burnley; second 
premium, Messrs. H. Jones & Son, of South- 
sort; third premium, Messrs. Smith & Millar 
Robinson, of Leicester. There were seventy- 
six designs submitted, but only the three 
premiated designs were exhibited. 

‘Accommodation was required for 350 boys 
and girls to be taught together and for 150 
infants, with manual and cookery rooms for 
outside students, and the usual provision of 
cloak-rooms, lavatories, teachers’ rooms, etc. 
The site presents no special difficulty; it is 
nearly rectangular and almost level, and three 
of its sides are street frontages. Duke-street, 
on the north side of the site, forms the principal 
frontage, and from this street main entrances 
are obtained. The arrangement of the buildings 
on the north side of the plot along the Duke- 
street boundary, and the consequent availability 
of a well-shaped area with a south aspect at 
the rear for playgrounds, are immediately 
suggested by the block-plan as the best way of 
utilising the site, and we do not doubt that the 
majority of the competitors whose plans we 
did not see were at one with the premiated 
competitors in following these lines. 

In one point this competition was especially 
interesting. The limit of cost imposed was 10. 
per head—a very low figure-—but, in order that 
it should be a reasonable limit, a central hall 
was not required. A saving of some 900/. upon 
the cost of a school of the usual type was thus 
effected. We think that other authorities 
might, with an eye to economy, with advantage 
follow the example of Chorley, and, instead of 
using cheap materials and bald, expressionless 
design, might dispense with this stereotyped 
feature—we might almost say luxury—the use 
of which, during a small portion of the day for 
assembly and dismissal of the scholars, is not 
proportionate to the expense it involves. Its 
omission does not materially impair the 
efficiency of the school. For all ordinar 
purposes a 10-ft. corridor supplies the need, 
while for special purposes two or three of the 
classrooms, as in this case, can be divided by 
movable partitions and at times thrown together 
to form one large hall. 

As we have noticed, the three premiated 
designs are alike in their general arrangement 
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upon the site. Messrs. Shaw & Vowles havo 
submitted a well-balanced scheme showing 
coherence in its arrangement and a simplicity 
of plan that is appropriate in a school. Excel. 
lent as is its outline, however, it exhibits 
defects in several points which the assessor 
cannot have overlooked, but which we are 
surprised to find in a first premiated design, 
and which are not in accord with the principles 
of modern school planning. While the boys’ 
and girls’ classrooms have a south aspect, the 
infants’ rooms face west. The aspect of class. 
rooms is possibly open to discussion, but we 
think it is agreed that infants’ rooms should 
face eastward or southward. The aspect of 
this building would be vastly improved, and 
no ill result would follow if the plan were 
reversed. The recessing of the teachers’ 
rooms spoils their command of the playgrounds, 
and the verandahs in front of the former are 
entirely unnecessary and useless. We fear that 
in practice there will be confusion at the boys’ 
entrance, as the position of the east classrooms 
in respect to the entrance and cloakrooms will 
involve the crossing of two streams of 
‘ traffic ’’—a serious consideration in a school 
of this size, and we doubt if the Board of 
Education will sanction a lavatory 4 ft. in width. 
Though the playgrounds are well shaped, they 
will be rather spoiled by the future extension, 
and the playsheds -are open to the north. 
These are objections to a scheme which is 
otherwise well laid out, but we are reluctant 
to think that it is the best of seventy-six 
designs. A satisfactory feature of the award 
is that it can have been in no way influenced 
by the draughtsmanship. 

The second premiated design has all the 
elements of a good plan. In its details it is 
superior to the winner, and only needs a little 
more shaping and pulling together to make it 
a first-rate working scheme. South light is 
obtained in the case of all the classrooms, and 
the entrances for boys and girls and the access 
to the cloakrooms are distinct from the main 
corridor, and in many matters which tell most 
in the smooth working of a school this scheme 
shows evidence of careful thought. 

The third premiated design is on similar lines 
to the first, but is much below it in merit. The 
infants’ rooms are again facing west, and the 
school is curiously divided by doors and 
sereens into sections, for which there is no 
apparent reason, and the whole plan exhibits 
a confusion on paper which would be even more 
apparent in reality. 

As is often the case in competitions of this 
character, the elevations are a_ negligible 
quantity; and those of the first premiated 
design are uninteresting. We are afraid that 
this building will add little to the architectural 
distinction of Chorley, a town singularly devoid 
of buildings of any merit. 





—_ 


THE ARCHITECTURAL TREAT- 
MENT OF REINFORCED 
CONCRETE. 


A sprcraL lecture in connexion with the 
ferro-concrete classes conducted by Mr. KR. 
Graham Keevill, A.M.Inst.M.E., M.C.I., was 
recently given by Professor Lethaby at the 
Northern Polytechnic Institute, Holloway, 0” 
“The Architectural Treatment of Reinforce: 
Concrete.” Mr, R. Roberts, J.P. (Chairman 
of the Governors), presided. 

Professor Lethaby said that design for ferro- 
concrete was an expert’s matter, and from that 
point of view he could tell them nothing, but 
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Second Premiated Design. 
By Messrs. H. Jones & Son. 


Chorley School Competition. 


[taal 


Third Premiated Design. : 
By Messrs. Ernest H. Smith & H. Millar Robinson. 
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he could discuss some — principles which 
had been common to all constructive arts and 
which might offer some guidance in dealing with 
the new problems which had sprung A The 
first question he had put down was, “ What is 
art?’ Art was most extravagantly written 
about sometimes, but they must not be 
frightened by the big words that long-haired 
people wrote in the newspapers. Genius was 
a wonderful thing, but fortunately no one knew 
who had got it and who had not. If they 
wanted to learn to swim they must get into 
the water, and must not be frightened by 
long chapters about hydrostatics and mechanics 
and other things which swimming, of course, 
dealt with. ey could not swim without 
being subject to those natural laws, but they 
did not want to learn all those things before 
jumping in the water and beginning to try to 
swim. His point was that in all things they 
had to do the best they could and not be 
frightened at words. They were all artists. 
It was not a matter of the Royal Academy, 
or knowing about that curious thing called 
wsthetics. No one knew what beauty was, 
but each one of them had to make up his own 
mind, and so far as the doing cf things and the 
making of things were concerned they were the 
artists and could not get away from their 
responsibility. A good deal of harm had been 
done by allowing art to be too much specialised 
and isolated from common life. In times which 
they might think a little more reasonable— 
say of the Greeks—everyone was interested 
in beauty and in doing things as smartly as 
they could. They were all artists in games 
because they entered into them with all the 
energy of their hearts and aimed at doing well ; 
and they might be all artists in whatever 
they did in so far as they did it well. It was 
not only harmful to those who were left outside 
by being made to think that they knew nothing 
about art, but also harmful! to those who claimed 
that they were specially inspired, for they often 
attained to an intolerable arrogance. They were 
all artists so far as they were connected with 
the making and doing of things, and they were 
better artists so far as thev could see clear of 
the veils of pretence and false sentiment which 
came in between them and reality. He had 
been trying to make definitions of art all his 
life, and one was that “ Art is mind working 
on substance.” Modern architecture had 
many weaknesses, but perhaps the chief one 
was in not having sufficient grasp of scientific 
construction. The method up to the present 
had been to work by custom, and, of course, 
it was a very fine method, but they were now 
living in an extraordinary age where customs 
had very largely broken down, and it seemed 
almost impossible to go on doing architectural 
work by mere custom any longer. Not only 
that, but he fancied the very fact that they had 
drifted into a scientific age sapped in some 
extraordinary way the ability to do things in 
a rule-of-thumb way as in the past. The 
astounding ability which had been shown of 
doing things in this way throughout the ages 
was most marvellous. The most wonderful 
people he knew were able builders’ foremen. 
Chey did things (how, he did not know) by 
a sort of inspired rule of thumb. He really 
thought the ability to get that sort of man 
‘ going by, because they were now moving 

ii a scientific age when people wanted to be 
taught the A and B of things and the laws of 
hanice. Unless they learned things scien- 
‘iv now they did not know; they had 
‘ cot that firmness of standing on the ground 
1 they must have if they were going to 
od work. Then modern architecture was 

' much the victim of mere external things ; 
'’ &ppearance and fashion. It played with 
‘ 1s called Gothie and Classic, and seemed 
hope that if it only buried its eyes in the sand 
present stream of unsentimental facts 

ud tly over them. He did not think 80, 
‘believed that unsentimental facts and the 
‘rd A B C of scientific knowledge had come 
‘ay. But beyond this even the good work 
“\ used to be accustomed to was often not 
‘el done now. Even very good houses were 
for Bama on aoa ght 
1... UF Instance, as a railway engine. When 
vu had thei motte boat Goths sy 
hat sort of things Nek obec Gree ae 
built th ing; but when the house was 
oer : ere Were 0 ten leaky cracks in the roofs 
tae UP areas in the walls, and so on. The 
oad wat ine ooking roof tiles cracked and fell 
“al eh : first winter frost, but still they 
Going it. All these vague notions 
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of designing pretty pictures which ended in 
leaky roofs and damp walls were pretentious 
rubbish. The problem of modern architecture 
was to set itself to know, to improve, and 
to perfect, and when it did that the question 
of style would solve itself. The only thing they 
did well in this age was play, and the most 
exquisite work of man he supposed would be 
a racing yacht. There was no shoddy there— 
it was small and taut, exquisite and perfect in 
every joint, and very different from the damp 
and draughty houses which they were made to 
live in. He put it that the great architectural 
problem was how to make their buildings ship- 
shape. His next point was engineering, and 
he said that modern English engineering was 
poor. For the most part it lacked finish and 
was inhuman. It seemed to love to put down 
a girder from 5 ft. to 200 ft. whenever possible, 
and then the engineer covered it over with a 
coat or two of coarse brown red paint which, of 
all the colours, was the most irritating. He 
left the girder raw and ragged and passed on 
to the next thing which he might devour in 
supreme self-satisfaction, cynical and_ brutal. 
Really he fancied this engineering was not so 
very learned or scientific after all. Think of 
the shoddy promenade piers at their watering- 
places ; the rusty-looking inane things! They 
were surely on a lower level of civilisation 
than the poor lodging-houses of the people 
who came out to use them. It was only once in 
a way when a really great mind got a great 
opportunity, as in the Forth Bridge, that they 
got a vision of the essential power and nobility 
of engineering. That was engineering as it 
might be, and the earlier works of their engi- 
neers were of quite a different spirit to the 
present. The first railway bridges, for instance, 
and the tunnel openings done by Brunell and 
other people, were for the most part fine and 
reasonable works—human, architectural, and 
truly civilised. But engineering for the most 
part did its work without reflection and seemed 
to have little belief in itself. More shamelessly 
than any other human activity had modern 
engineering let itself out as the mere hired 
adjunct of speculative dividend-hunting. As 
they went into town let them look at the railway 
bridges and the shanties. They would see it 
throughout. It was what engineers prided 
themselves on and told them was science. It 
was mere cant until the engineer woke up 
and did his work in a tidy and reasonable and 
civilised and (he could not avoid the word) 
beautiful way. The engineer had to do his 
work as beautifully as anybody else or he 
ceased to be a human being. So far as his 
observation had gone, engineering works on the 
Continent were much’more human and had 
even reached a very high degree of beauty— 
that was to say, beauty of a secondary order, 
because he thought that beauty of the highest 
order must be more immediately human. It 
must be nearer man’s immediate handywork, 
and could not be so tremendously organised 
as engineering had to be. Much modern 
engineering on the Continent was highly inter- 
esting and reached beauty. Not like Charing 
Cross railway bridge, or again the Tower Bridge 
and the stone clothed round it to hide its proper 
construction and to make it a pretence of 
being a baronial castle or something—a most 
astounding imbecilitv. These great engineers 
who told them they were scientific were doing 
that all the time, but they must be told that 
they must not, for if civilisation was to tidy 
itself up the engineer must begin. It was a 
question of temper and not of material. Steel 
and iron and concrete were all fine materials, 
but if they were used in an uncaring way which 
did not care for the amenities of life it was 
less than civilised. With regard to the special 
characteristics of concrete construction as 
compared with masonry, the ideal in masonry 
construction had always been, and apparently 


“necessarily must be, the bringing together of 


square blocks, although there were, of course, 
other types of masonry, such as the rubble. 
The masonry ideal was articulation into blocks 
with sharply-cut angles, level joints, and so 
on; but concrete was an absolutely different 
thing, and they must make their mind clear 
on that, Concrete was a continuous aggregation 
like clay or paste. It was a plastic material 
and was unfitted for sharp edges and delicate 
forms ; it should be continuous like a big piece 
of pottery. Of course, all architecture in the 
past had not been the architecture of cut 
masonry. In many parts of the world the 
requirements of buildings had been satisfied 
by erections of clay. Handfuls of wet clay were 
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te on until the building grew, like a swallow 
uilt its nest, and this extremely rimitive 
method of building was really in the back- 
gem behind all their vaults and domes. 

e dome and the vault was a matter of archi- 
tectural development which grew out of the 
ability of the primitive races to arch over their 
structures in continuous clay, and it was only 
later that the method of splitting up the 
clay into blocks and drying them in the sun 
came into use. Mud brick succeeded the crude 
mud and burnt brick succeeded the unburnt ; 
but it was these crude primitive things in clay 
which laid down the basis and idea of drawing 
a roof over from the walls, and which was the 
foundation of the idea of vaulting, doming, 
and arching. What the books said about 
arches springing up because of the need of 
wedging a thing over a void was historically a 
mistake, for the Romans went on using the 
primitive vault in a very high form of archi- 
tecture. Roman architecture for the most 
part was founded on concrete construction, and 
the Pantheon, which was the biggest dome in 
the world, and the enormous barrel-vaults 
of their other structures were built in concrete. 
The walls and vaults thus constructed were 
afterwards finished with skins of marble and 
many varieties of mosaic work. Where these 
methods of building had been adopted there had 
been a natural tendency to eliminate mouldings 
and carving and the usual small features which 
they usually identified with architecture. The 
Arab builders built somewhat in the same way ; 
they fused brick and then covered it with 
coloured glazed tiles. The point he was trying 
to make was that there were types of architec- 
ture which even historically had laid hold of the 
principle of continuity. They saw the same 
thing in veneered furniture. If they examined 
fine examples of veneered furniture they would 
find how moulding and carving or any detailed 
forms whatever had vanished from it. It 
was the method of continuous treatment and 
continuous surface, and that was his idea of the 
basis from which concrete construction must 
spring. It must not spring from a poor second- 
hand attempt to imitate masonry forms, or 
an attempt to break up its surface into little 
mouldings and such like. He supposed in 
the nature of things some materials were 
essentially more noble than others, and not- 
withstanding its virtues concrete had certain 
special disabilities. It had a poor surface 
and colour, but its worst disability, and one 
which until it was got rid of would practically 
make it impossible for many uses, was its 
unfortunate habit of cracking. Cracking 
seemed to destroy their pleasure in any fabrie. 
A thing which astonished practical people 
was that architects and engineers went on 
putting down cement floors entirely oblivious 
of the fact that in eighteen months they would 
be cracked across at .every 3 or 4 yds. 
Another point, which was perhaps a personal 
one, was that concrete construction when it 
became very general necessarily called for 4 
very large supply of the commonest labour. 
He wonld not be quite happy in thinking 
they were going to develop into a state of 
society where all the mechanics and labour 
should be engaged in shovelling that dreadful 
liquid cement and driven by gangers with stop- 
watches. Still, he was ready to say that con- 
crete was a fine material, and should be capable 
of being dealt with by the highest powers 
of the greatest science and art. Architecture 
was not really a question of shape, but a ques- 
tion of the quality of effort and the humanity 
put into things over a great length of time. 
External forms were nothing in themselves as 
questions of taste unless they grew up out of a 
sort of fine reasonableness in doing things. To 
put it shortly, the A BC of design in concrete 
was—(a) it is necessary to perfect the material 
so as to havea good surface free from cracking ; 
(b) it is necessary that the design should be 
entirely appropriate to the matter with which 
it deals ; (c) any additional finish on the surface 
should be in harmony with the material and 
the structure. The general form must be 
arrived at as the best constructive solution 
of the given problem, but it should be a fine 
and civilised solution, and not a raw and hap- 
hazard one like most of our engineering. The 
ideal is perfect structure perfectly finished. 
He believed concrete was particularly fitted 
to take additional treatment on the surface, 
and a sort of skin might very well be 
added to it. He meant in a highly-civilised 
building, for they would not wish to do it in 
their railway arches. In a highly-civilised 
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building it would be well to veneer the surface 
with thin plates of marble or gold mosaic, 
or paint it if they liked. He considered it 
quite legitimate to add a beautiful skin to the 
surface. Finally, he warned them not to 
worry overmuch about design. Above all, 
do not try to be eccentric, striking, or original. 
Exquisite common sense was what was wanted, 
and the aim should be masterly construction 
delightfully finished. Beauty was not a ques- 
tion of mere shapes, but it was the evidence 
of mind acting properly on material. 

At the conclusion of his address a number 
of lantern slides of ferro-concrete structures 
were thrown on the screen. These were un- 
known to Professor Lethaby, but he expressed 
his views on each. He expressed admiration 
at some of the workshop and stable buildings, 
but made some caustic remarks on several 
buildings where architectural styles had been 
adopted. He did not think the front of the 
new Post Office buildings was the way to 
approach the problem. 

Mr. J. Campbell Reid (head of the Building 
Department of the Polytechnic) commented 
on the tremendous difference which the more 
or less universal adoption of reinforced concrete 
must make on the architecture of the country, 
and suggested that engineers should study form. 
He questioned the practice of architects handing 
over such work to firms of specialists, and 
suggested that architects must learn thoroughly 
the possibilities of ferro-concrete or otherwise 
they would not be able to design it, and satis- 
factory work would not be obtained. 

Mr. Eijgar Hawkins thought that as ferro- 
concrete was not a sham material it must lend 
itself to artistic treatment. 

Mr. Barker asked if any bygone style could 
be adapted to suit the material. 

Mr. R. Graham Keevill opposed putting 
anything on to concrete at all, and pointed out 
that in the great fires which had occurred in 
America the buildings which survived were 
those constructed of plain  ferro-concrete. 
They had ferro-concrete, and everyone knew 
it was going to revolutionise construction and 
architecture. 

Mr. R. S. Clay, DSc., 
supported the vote of thanks. 

Professor Lethaby, in reply, said he meant 
to urg2 that style should not arise at all. He 
supposed the arched form to give a proper head- 
way was a desirable form, but it should not 
be used merely for so-called beauty’s sake. 
When they asked for a steamboat they did 
not say thev wanted one of the style of the 
Spanish Armada or of the Flying Dutchman. 
When he spoke of veneer he used it in the 
general sense of covering a rough surface with 
a nicer surface, just as they laid a carpet on the 
floor. He did not object to honest veneers of 
that type, but he did object to sham architec- 
tural pretence where a building pretended to be 
of constructive architecture and was not. 


es 


INDIAN ARCHITECTURE. 


At the Little Theatre, Adelphi, on Monday 
last week, Mr. E, B. Havell gave an address 
on “ Indian Architecture.” 

The Earl of Plymouth, who presided. said 
he felt very strongly that the work which was 
before them in Delhi was one of the largest 
undertakings that the Government of any 
country had entered into within modern times. 
It was a magnificent opportunity to leave some 
permanent mark in India which would be 
worthy of the old and great traditions of 
that land, and he hoped the Government would 
not enter into it without taking the greatest 
care that they were beginning it on the right 
lines and made no final decision until obtaining 
the advice of those best able to give it them. 

Mr. E. B. Havell said he would try to state 
concisely the real issues which had to be deter- 
mined in the building of the new Delhi. Many 
people seemed to think the vita: issue in the 
whole macter was what had heen called a 
problem of style, and that in this connexion 
there was a conflict between the interests or 
the ideals of India and Great Britain. The 
plain facts were that for several centuries in 
Europe—or since the intrusion of the anti- 
quarian into the affairs of the practical builder—- 
building had for the most part ceased to be an 
art, and had become as much a mechanical 
operation as the making of gramophones and 
grind organs. So instead of a living school of 
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architectural art in which natural historical 
traditions and culture would express themselves 
intelligence of 


spontaneously through the 
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highly skilled handicraftsmen, as much in the 
laying of bricks and setting of stones as in 
architectonic design or in fine sculpture and 
painting, they had on the one side a school of 
archeological designers disputing about methods 
and certain academic abstractions called styles, 
and on the other side a body of mechanical 
artificers who put up machine-made buildings 
not according to art but according to patterns 
of style—like the fashions of the milliner. It 
would be clear to all thoughtful people that 
the reduction of a large class of skilled crafts- 
men to a state of intellectual serfdom must lower 
natural vitality and check the moral and 
spiritual progress of the whole community. 
In this question the interests of Great Britain 
and of India were absolutely identical. The 
craftsmanship of India was a part of their 
Imperial assets which only the most short- 
sighted and spendthrift political economist 
would wish to waste. The building of the 
new Delhi therefore was not a problem of style, 
but a problem of using Indian craftsmanship to 
the best possible advantage for the good of the 
whole Empire. He was quite willing to admit 
the force of the argument that this was an 
occasion on which the paramount power should 
manifest its supremacy through its art, but it 
was a cynical selfishness or utter foolishness 
to say that on that account they must ignore 
the living art of India. There were plenty of 
instances in history of deliberate, ruthless 
vandalism in the passion of warfare or religious 
strife, but none in which a great civilised nation 
deliberately and advisedly as a matter of State 
policy, used its power over a subject people 
to prevent the free use of their artistic capacity. 
Greece did not do so in Egypt or Rome in 
Greece, and the Mohammedan conquerors in 
India began by destroying Hindu and Buddhist 
temples, but ended by using Indian temple 
craftsmen to create for them the great architec- 
ture which was most inaccurately and unhis- 
torically called Indo-Saracenic. Let them freely 
admit that the paramount power in the present 
instance had the full right to use its best artistic 
capacity. The question was, should they show 
that capacity by ignoring Indiaa craftsmanship 
or by making the best possible use of it? To 
answer the question they must consider without 
ae or prejudice the comparative state of the 
uilding craft in Great Britain and in India. 
An influential committee called the Beaux-Arts 
Committee of London had been formed, which 
included many distinguished French and 
British architects and two of the experts 
who had been called in to advise the Govern- 
ment in the matter of the planning of the new 
Delhi. The object of this committee was 
to introduce into this country the system 
of teaching architecture followed in the 
ateliers of Paris, “as the first necessary step 
towards placing the architecture of Great 
Britain upon a sound theoretical basis.” This 
was an admission from the highest technical 
authorities that the great building tradition 
of this country was practically extinct. England 
must apparently go again to France as she did 
in the Middle Ages for instruction in the art of 
building. If so, the logical sequence would be 
to allow French architects to build the new 
Delhi for them. But was this really necessary ? 
Were they not as usual wasting their Imperial 
opportunities ? Thirty years ago Fergusson, 
the great authority on Indian architecture, 
wrote that architecture in India was still a 
living art, and there alone the student of 
architecture had the chance of seeing the real 
principles of the art in action, and he addec 
that if one could inspire the natives with a 
feeling of pride in their work, there seemed litile 
doubt that even now they could rival the works 
of their forefathers. The highest authority 
in this land had given to India a message of 
hope, of sympathy, and good will. Surely, 
then, it was the bounden duty of British archi- 
tects to join with Indian builders in making 
the new Delhi an enduring monumént of these 
generous sentiments ; in using art as the neutral 
ground upon which East and West could 
reconcile their differences instead of continuing 
to entrench themselves behind the walls of 
prejudice, seclusion, and mutual distrust. 
Architecture might be a profession, a business, 
an amusement, or a fashion, but it could never 
be a living art unless it was deep-rooted in the 
soil in which it grew. The practical means of 
making the best use of the Indian master 
builders’ intelligence and skill was a technical 
question which he need not discuss, but he 
commended it to the serious consideration of 
the London Committee of Beaux-Arts. There 
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was no special technical difficulty connected 
with it which did not oceur in Europe. The 
fundamental principles: of the art of building 
wére the same in India as in Europe. The 
same methods which must be adopted by the 
architect in London to revive the traditions of 
good building craft here applied also to the 
preservation of their vitality in India. The 
architect who had a thorough p of sound 
architectural principles Mtn age des have 
no more difficulty in applying them to the 
study of the classical models of India than he 
had in the case of European models. In many 
ways the Indian problem was an easier one 
to solve than the hs tlish one, for it was easier 
to keep a living craft alive than to revitalise 
a dead one. This was not a question of Indian 
styles versus European styles, but of sound 
architectural principles against unsound archeo- 
logical formularies; of a living art against a 
dead one; of a true Renaissance against a 
false one; of practical craftsmanship against 
dilettante theories; a real artistry against the 
shams and deceptions of fashion and taste 
Mr. Havell proceeded to exhibit a number of 
Indian buildings, the first being a building 
of the XVIth century in the Indian classical 
style. He observed that if it was necessary 
to adopt a classical style for the new Delhi it 
would be more logical to take the classical style 
of the country which the builders could under- 
stand than to have a foreign classical style they 
did not understand. Several views of bathing 
palaces at Benares were shown, built about 
1850, in regard to which Mr. Havell said they 
would find nothing to excel them even if they 
went back to the early days of the Renaissance 
of Europe, and certainly they had nothing 
modern in Europe to be placed in the same 
category. A series of views of the City of 
Lashkar in the Gwalior dominion, which has 
been built within the last hundred years, and 
which were collected by Mr. H. V. Lanchester 
for his own information during his visit to India, 
were exhibited, and attention was directed to the 
Post Office built in European classical style as 
compared with the railway station built by a 
native master-builder. Mr. Havell said he 
hoped he had made it clear that public opinion 
had been grievously misled with regard to the 
condition of Indian architecture in the present 
day, for the examples he had shown proved 
that beyond the middle of the XIXth century 
India could build for herself without European 
supervision as well as Europe built in the 
Middle Ages, and that India possessed a great 
school of living craft such as Europe had not 
known for many centuries, with all those vital 
qualities which enabled a great tradition of 
living craftsmanship to adapt itself to the 
needs of the time in which it lived. Not a few 
of the public works officers of India, with long 
practical experience, would bear him out in 
asserting that if the Government of India would 
at last make up its mind to establish a consistent 
and rational architectural policy in India there 
was no reason why the Indian master-builder 
should not be given opportunitics for maintain: 
ing under British rule those great traditions 
which his forefathers created in the service of 
former rulers of India. 

On the motion of Sir Bradford Leslie. 
seconded by Dr. J. Pollen, a hearty vote of 
thanks was accorded the lecturer. 


ee 
THE CARPENTERS’ HALL 


LECTURES : 


HISTORICAL STUDY AND MODERN 
CRAFTSMANSHIP. 


THE fifth of the present series of Carpenters’ 
Hall lectures on the Arts Connected with 
Building was delivered on Wednesday at 
Carpenters’ Hall, London-wall, by Mr. Walter H. 
Godfrey. Mr. Maurice H. Pocock, Chairman 
of Committee, presided. 

The lecturer, the title of whose lecture was, 
“Practical Value of Historical Study to 
Modern Craftsmanship,” said he should attempt 
to answer the question, how far shall we look 
to the past for guidance in seeking the forms 
which modern design should take, and how 
far are we right ia avin on modern originality 
and so-called novelty? This was a question 
which the craftsman must answer primarily for 
himself, but he could not answer it without 
reference to the public. Proceeding, the 
lecturer said :—‘“I will not disguise from you 
my own view, as an architect, of the present 
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position. I am no pessimist regarding the 
quality of present-day workmanship. We can 
produce, with a few exceptions perhaps, as 
good workmanship as any period in history, 
but the ordinary craftsman is, on the whole, 
absolutely aimless in the method of design. 
He is worse than aimless ; he lacks the most 
elementary knowledge of what is fitting in a 
given design, and wherever the detail is left to 
him he goes hopelessly astray. This was not 
always so. In medieval times the actual 
workman made the detail, and we have Sir 
Christopher Wren’s own word for it that the 
XVIIth-century carpenter and joiner could be 
trusted to design their own mouldings. 

Now this is where we stand. We are as a 
nation, as a period, both worker and spectator 
alike, lacking in one at least of the great 
artistic senses, and it is not for me to say how 
far this lack permeates our whole lives. Can 
we regain it by historical study ? Before we 
answer this question let us see what each great 
period has owed to the one that went before it. 


Three Great Periods. 


Among Western nations there have been 
three great periods of architectural activity, 
when in the pursuance of high artistic ideals the 
crafts attained a wonderful degree of perfection. 
These were, first, that golden age of art when 
the Greeks produced their amazingly beautiful 
buildings and sculpture and added to them 
their triumphs in literature; their poetry, 
drama, history, and philosophy. Secondly, the 
culmination of the work of the Western Church, 
a vast spiritual. empire, which clothed its 
ideas in the glories of Gothic architecture, 
in those cathedrals and churches whose beauty 
seems to us almost mysterious, so completely 
has the religious character of the architecture 
conquered the materials of which it is built. 
Thirdly, we have the Renaissance, a time when 
Europe found itself ripe for a great change, a 
reversal of the Church's ideals of art, and a 
new interpretation of classical forms. The 
Renaissance was not a revival; it was, as it 
name implies, a re-birth, and this gave it its 
strong vitality and wonderful power of pro- 
duction. These three periods, strictly speaking, 
lasted at the most for some three hundred years 
each. Both Greek art and the Renaissance 
were followed by several centuries of classical 
influence ; the Gothic style, on the other hand, 
was foreshadowed by a long period which 
gradually worked up to its ideals. . . . 

To the artist it is largely a matter of indiffer- 
ence what basis he uses for his forms. The 
supreme matter is, can he make of that basis 
a work of art? It is precisely the fact that 
in the great periods of which I have spoken men 
were able to convert certain forms not only into 
one work of art, but into a great style of art 
that constitutes their fame. The evolutionary 
Writers are on the wrong track; they have insti- 
tuted a sort of Royal Commission on the 
subject of the tools and materials with which 
the great artists have been furnished. They 
have not realised the power of a passion for 
artistic effort when it seizes a whole nation 
ora continent. But all periods are not equal 
in creative power, and it is profitable for us 
‘o consider the selective principle on which 
the great artists have proceeded and to see what 
‘cht it throws on our question. . . . 

‘ want you to note particularly the fact that 

was the historical position in which the 
‘reeks found themselves that called forth their 
iderful intellectual power and gave depth to 
“ir emotions, endowing them thus with the 
‘ofold nature of the artist—typified by them 

‘heir own inimitable manner under the god- 
\l of Apollo and Dionysus. And what 

‘tion had the Greeks when they found 

‘sc ives possessed of a power and an idealism 
“i had not before visited the world of men ? 
‘re was the long tradition of building, 
a rved with monotonous _ persistency, 
- ough successive Egyptian dynasties, whose 
ing principle of support was the lintol 
’ horizontal beam, raised where necessary on 
pli columns of wood or stone. Nothing 
Greeka aia been easier to the genius of the 

be than to have invented new types of 

‘struction and to have devised forms which 
ould have sur the Moorish laces 
‘) complexity, But they did none of these 
7 ee For reasons which are obvious to 
ae profound students of the Helenic period 
Grek accepted this simple type of intl 
they did porn Re artists though they were, 
for’ thee a _ par Ete to take suggestions 

itecture from buildings 
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originally designed for wood. They found in 
the lintel and column a simple principle which 
lent itself to the most refined treatment, and 
they sought only to clothe the traditional 
structure with the grace of faultless proportion 
and to adapt its detail to more beautiful 
building materials—marble and bronze. It 
was in this way that the entablature was in- 
vented, with its cornice, frieze, and architrave, 
and set as a pattern for all time. It was in 
— of the same task that the three 

utiful variations of capitals were designed : 
the Doric, a simple transition from the round 
column to the square top or abacus, the Ionic, 
an oblong form overhanging the column on 
eash side in exquisite scrolls or volutes, and the 
Corinthian, clothed with the leaves of the 
acanthus, a motive taken from metalwork, 
as its name implies, for Corinth was the home 
of the bronze foundry. 

Here we have a clear illustration of the 
difference between cause and antecedent. The 
traditional construction was merely antecedent 
to Greek art and was in no way its cause. 
The lintol was chosen by the Greek just as 
the story of Hamlet was chosen by Shakespeare, 
to form the subject matter of his art. In this 
way traditional forms can be used and converted 
into great artistic triumphs by the skill of 
the artists, and, indeed, there are many reasons 
in favour of the use of these early forms which 
are understood of the multitude. But once 
they are converted into a great artistic style 
their value is increased a thousandfold, and 
henceforth they become a new tradition for 
future ages, with an increase of strength that 
cannot be compared with their original signifi- 
eance. The Greeks have established the classic 
models for all ages. Styles may come and go; 
still we inherit the great European tradition 
of the Greeks, and no craftsman can afford 
to be without a knowledge of that system 
which has so profoundly influenced the course 
of the whole history of architecture and the 
applied arts. 


The Romans. 


The Greeks paid for the intensity of their 
national life by the shortness of its duration. 
They laid their whole welfare as a people on 
the altar of art, and, having received from the 
goddess her greatest gifts, they gave their own 
lives as a sacrifice in her honour. If they 
had been ‘isolated from the rest of the world 
we might now be visiting their temples in 
wonder at the revelation that had been given to 
them alone, but at the moment of their de- 
cline a great agency was prepariug to popu- 
larise their art. We all know how Horace 
declared that the Roman people, though 
victors, submitted to a denis conquest at 
the hands of the Greek artist. The Empire 
which alone in history has held in its sway 
the greater part of Europe had other things 
to do than to develop or invent a type of 
artistic beauty. It had, indeed, brought to 
perfection its system of engineering and stone 
or concrete construction, in which the beautiful 
architectural feature of the arch played so 
important a part. But the arch did not strike 
the Romans as the germ of another style, a 
unit which might serve as the key to a new 
harmony of forms ; they were content to recog- 
nise the achievements of the Greeks and to 
accept their architectural system without 
question. It did not trouble them that the 
principle of their construction was quite 
different and even opposed to that of the 
Greeks. They boldly combined the two, and 
stopped at no combination of features which 
seemed likely to satisfy their desire for grandeur 
and richness. The descendants of the Greeks 
of Pericles were willing to gratify the tastes 
of their powerful friends, they were flattered 
by Roman patronage, and, since they could not 
hope to rival the uties of the Parthenon, 
they turned their energies to the decoration 
of the imperial buildings. Over the concrete 
and stone arches they laid a veneer of column 
and entablature, they elaborated the already 
ornate Corinthian order, and they invented 
new subjects for carving and enrichment. 
It was a great time for the crafts. Though 
not artists in the highest sense of the word, 
the Romans were great patrons of the arts. 
They accepted the Greek conventions as their 
tradition, they provided the means of spreading 
them over the length and breadth of the Empire, 
and thus in their Romanised version these 
forms became the traditional art of Europe. It 
is a great tribute to the essential beauty of 
the Greek architectural forms that they sur- 
vived their adaptation to Roman arched 
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buildings, and were in many instances able to 
produce designs of very great charm. A vast 
system of art came into being, which we now 
call classical, and although a large proportion 
of it was poor both in detail and conception, 
yet it provided the genuine artist with many 
possibilities and often gave evidence of the 
purer sources of its inspiration. 


Gothic Art. 


We see, then, that whereas Greek art owed 
little to tradition beyond the selection of a 
constructural basis, Roman art, on the other 
hand, rose to greatness by accepting the tradition 
moulded by the Greeks and by applying it 
to its own needs. In the former the creative 
power of the artist came first, in the latter 
a respect for tradition and a wise use of it. Let 
us now examine that widely different period 
which has been scornfully named Gothic by 
the classical enthusiast of the Renaissance, 
a name that has stuck to it, although I have 
read but one writer who has been bold enough 
to see in it any connexion with the Barbarian 
invaders of Europe. Gothic art is the trump 
card in the hand of your evolutionary historiau 
of architecture, the history of its rise and 
culmination lends itself to the doctrine of 
development by easy stages, it seems a veritable 
triumph of the evolution of construction, and, 
moreover, its ultimate displacement by the 
conscious and so-called artificial ideas of the 
Renaissance makes it possible to discount 
them in favour of Gothic as the natural method, 
the normal and proper procedure. But there 
is, I think, a fallacy beneath this argument, 
and one full of warning to us to-day. No one 
will dispute that the architecture of the 
Church developed very gradually throughout 
the medieval period. . . In spite of all 
their difficulties the Church builders only 
attempted bigger problems, they raised the 
naves of their cathedral churches to greater 
heights until there were three tiers of arches 
one above the other, and, more than this, they 
essayed to crown the whole building with a stone 
vault. Their desire was always in advance 
of their constructive power, their enthusiasm 
forced the pace of their invention, and they often 
fell into grievous errors. But a noble archi- 
tecture was in the making, and the artistic 
impulse is not far to seek. . . . 

I cannot now describe the wonderful ways 
in which the crafts vied with one another in 
their attempt to express worthily their new 
theme. But I want to impress upon you that 
this long striving after a new form of art was 
the result of the spiritual inspiration of the 
Church. From the early Christian architecture 
of the time of Constantine in the IVth century 
of our era to the fully-developed Romanesque 
or round-arched Church building of the XIith 
century, the impulse was always present, and 
it was this that produced the art and made the 
artist, the consciousness that there was some- 
thing worth expressing, impossible perhaps 
to put into words, but made articulate in the 
work of the crafts. And perhaps the greatest 
proof of this to the artist is the extraordinary 
consummation at the end of the XIIth century, 
when Gothic architecture was born. . . . 
The builders and craftsmen of the end of the 
XIith century were supreme artists enough 
to select the pointed arch as the keynote of a 
new style. They had worked for ideals that 
could not be completely expressed by the round 
arch, however much skill was lavished upon it. 
They saw that the pointed arch was admirably 
suited to the construction they had produced, 
and in twenty-five years or so they had not 
only introduced the new form, but had made 
every inch of the buildings respond to its 
special charm. The magic influence of the 
pointed arch was extraordinary, or rather the 
artists who used it showed their amazing 
gifts in every line and detail. . The 
Greeks selected a traditional mode of construc- 
tion and clothed it with a perfect form; the 
Gothic builders applied the pointed arch to a 
tvpe of building that had become a tradition 
through its centuries of development, but which 
had never ceased moving towards the same goal 
that the Gothic builders had in view. In each 
case the result was extraordinary; the crafts 
were revolutionised, new energy and new 
ideals of refinement led to a wonderful: pro- 
duction of carftsmanship in harmony with the 
architectural expression. In both cases too 
the impulse was of too idealised a character 
to last for long. Fourteenth-century Gothic 
is an elaboration of the XITIth, but how much 
of its delicacy has disappeared; in the XVth 
E2 
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century we find already concessions to the 
coming Renaissance. . . . 


The Renaissance. 

When Gothic art declined there was no 
widespread power to sustain and extend its 
life as the Romans did for Greek art. The 
conditions, indeed, were reversed, and Gothic 
was already spread wherever the empire of 
the Church had reached, and its tradition was 
to last for many years in the unpretentious 
buildings of the countryside. A new artistic 
impulse had arisen among the city states of 
Italy in which we can see more than a superficial 
resemblance to the ancient life of Athens and 
Thebes, Sparta and Corinth. The thirst for 
classical knowledge which spread over Europe 
was only a sign of a reversion to the classical 
mode of thought and a passion for the free 
expression of each individual life. The Renais- 
sance, though often thoughtlessly stigmatised 
as a mere revival. a copying of an entire style 
of art, was in reality a period of strong, original, 
and creative minds. There was. indeed, a 
conscious attempt to revive the classical 


- tradition, and every masterpiece of the Roman 


period was studied with pious care. Yet how 
different was the result from mere copying. If 
the spirit of the artist had been that of a 
copyist, neither Italy nor France, the Nether- 
lands nor our own country, could have the 
treasures of art which they now possess. The 
poetry and romance of the medizwval period, 
the picturesque life of a semi-barbarism tem- 
pered only by a paternal Church, had left 
much of its atmosphere, and these artists, 
though moved by new impulses and looking 
back to a different age, did not escape its 
influence. Indeed, while admiring the ancient 
form, they were constrained to interpret it 
in their own way—they were real artists 
using a revived tradition with wonderful 
success. The amazing variety of interpreta- 
tion is shown by the number of famous men— 
painters, sculptors, goldsmiths, architects, 
not to mention the poets and other writers. 
The Church had absorbed until that time the 
individual personality, but now the individual 
asserted himself again, though his expression 
was controlled by the general spirit of the 
period. The Renaissance broke away con- 
sciously from the tradition in which it was 
cradled, and sought and found an earlier tra- 
dition of an even more powerful kind. But it 
used that tradition in the spirit of the highest 
art and did not attempt until late in its history 
to throw off the charm which came from its 
sudden birth in the last golden days of mediz- 
valism. 


The Present. 


The craftsman should know that what was 
true a hundred years ago is true now. The 
difference between periods of art does not 
depend upon the almanac; it depends upon the 
capacity of the artists and the craftsmen that 
lived in them. The past contains for us, I 
submit, the most glorious artistic tradition, 
a tradition that we inherit in common with the 
whole of Europe, and it is this tradition and 
this inheritance which I would have every 
craftsman receive with joy, and after having 
made it his own possession he will find his own 
conceptions of beauty widened and his own 
capacity for production immeasurably _ in- 
creased. I would counsel every craftsman to 
study the three great periods of which I have 
spoken, for I am convinced that no man will 
become a mere copyist who trains his powers to 
the elasticity required to appreciate such 
different ideals. Of the copyist I will not 
speak, for he is not an artist; he is not burning 
to create beautiful things into which he can put 
his own individuality. But you, who desire to 
be artists, if you weigh the rival claims of origi- 
nality and tradition with care, you will find 
that the true way to the former is through 
the latter. The trouble is that we are not in 
a great artistic period now. If we were we 
should quickly know it. The Greeks, the 
Gothic builders, and the artists of the Renais- 
sance may often have been in doubt as to their 
goal, and certainly they builded better and more 
beautifully than they knew. But they were 
not blind to their own enthusiasm, and they 
were all affected deeply by the triumph of 
their art. And so it is with a great period. 
One man cannot make a nation, one artist 
cannot. make a style. Even a great figure 
like Alfred Stevens did not appreciably alter 
the art of his day. Yet he is sure of a place 
among the men of genius, for he chose his 
own tradition from the past, and found the 
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possibilities of his own personality by joining 
the company of the master craftsmen irrespective 
of time. So can we all in our degree if we will. 
We need more humility and that greater 
sense of proportion of which I have already 
spoken, so that we may be willing to learn, 
and then the greatest gifts will be added 
to us.”’ 

A number of interesting lantern slides were 
shown by the lecturer. 


—_ 


INFLAMMABILITY OF SOME 
INSULATING MATERIALS. 


Mr. J, T. Mitton presided last Friday over 
a meeting of the Cold Storage and Ice Asso- 
ciation, held at the Royal Society of Arts, when 
Mr. R. Balfour read a paper on “ Investigation 
of the Inflammability of some Insulating 
Materials.”” 

Mr. Balfour, in the course of his address, 
referred to fires which had occurred in the 
insulated holds of vessels engaged in the frozen 
meat trade, and said that in spite of the fact 
that fires occurred at least as frequently in 
the holds of vessels which were not insulated, 
yet it was difficult to eradicate what had 
become a popular belief that insulated vessels 
were more liable to outbreaks of fire than those 
which were not insulated. The desirability 
of an exhaustive inguiry was recognised, and 
the National Physical Laboratory were asked 
to undertake an investigation. The matter 
wae placed in the hands of Dr. Rosenhain, 
who had already conducted a research of a 
somewhat similar nature, and he arranged 
very exhaustive experiments. The net result 
of the experiments made was to show that 
flake charcoal was a material which cou!d be 
used for insulating purposes with the utmost 
confidence so far as risk of fire was concerned. 
Its qualities as an insulator were sufficiently 
known to need no comment. 


—_ 
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ARCHITECTURAL SOCIETIES. 


Nottingham Architectural Society. 

The third general meeting of the winter 
session was held at the Society's Room on 
Wednesday, January 22. There was a very 
good attendance, when the President, Mr. E. R. 
Sutton, F.R.LB.A., took the Chair.: 

After the usual business had been disposed 
of Mr. A. W. 8. Cross, M.A.Cantab., Fellow and 
Vice-President of the Royal Institute, read a 
paper on “ Hampton Court,”’ illustrating his 
remarks by a number of interesting lantern 
slides, which showed clearly the work erected 
by Wolsey and Henry VIII., and the portions 
designed later by Sir Christopher Wren. 
Several of the slides were sketches by Mr. 
Mallows, and these were especially interesting, 
being views of portions not shown to the 
public. Mr. Cross stated that there was no 
doubt as to the dates at which certain portions 
were constructed, as all the records of the 
building have been carefully preserved. 

Mr. F. W. Gregory proposed, and Mr. A. E. 
Heazell seconded, a hearty vote of thanks to the 
lecturer, and, this being agreed to, Mr. Cross 
briefly replied. 


Leeds and Yorkshire Architectural Society : 
Old Buildings in Cheshire. 

A general meeting of this Society was held 
at the Society’s Rooms, the Leeds Institute, 
Cookridge-street, on the 22nd ult., the Presi- 
dent, Colonel Kirk, A.P..I.B.A., in the Chair. 

Mr. A. W. Hennings, A.R.1.B.A., of Man- 
chester, read a paper on “ Old Buildings in 
Cheshire.”” He showed by means of lantern 
slides many interesting examples of old village 
churches erected during the XIIIth to the X VIth 
century; the local material, large blocks of 
red sandstone, being generally used, with the 
buttresses shallow and the wall surfaces devoid 
of mouldings, relief being obtained by the use 
of small pieces of ornament usually of an 
heraldic character. Many examples of houses 
were shown with the typical oak half-timber 
construction, the spaces being filled in with 
lime concrete and the whole carried on a stone 
foundation.—On the motion of the Secretary, 
Mr. William Whitehead, A.R.I.B.A., seconded 
by Mr. A. Willets, a hearty vote of thanks was 
accorded to the lecturer and carried. 


Royal Institute of the Architects of Ireland. 

A special meeting of the Council was held 
at 31, South Frederick-street, Dublin, on the 
27th ult. In the absence of the President, 
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Mr. W. Kaye- occupied the Chair. The 
Council fixed the date of the examination for 
the admission of students to the Institute 
for March 31 and April 1 next. The following 
resolution was unanimously passed, and the 
Secretary was instructed to send it to the Dean 
and Chapter of St. Paul’s Cathedral :—" The 
Council of the Royal Institute of the Architects 
of Ireland, considering that the preservation 
of a National Monument of such importance 
as St. Paul’s Cathedral should be a matter 
of concern to every British subject, desires 
to associate itself with other architectural 
societies in Great Britain in protesting against 
the promotion of any works which might 
endanger the fabric of this great building.” 

An ordinary meeting of the Council was held 
on Monday, February 3. The President, 
Mr. A. E. Murray, was in the Chair. There 
were also present Messrs. H. H. Webb, ©. A. 
Owen, L. O'Callaghan, F. Hayes, W. A. Scott, 
G. P. Sheridan, W. Kaye-Parry, C. H. Ashworth 
G. L. O'Connor, A. G. C. Millar, F. G. Hicks. 
Hon. Secretary. The date of the annual 
dinner was fixed for March 1 next. After 
transacting the ordinary business the mecting 
adjourned. 
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ENGINEERING SOCIETIES. 





The Institution of Civil Engineers. 

Two papers were read at the ordinary meeting 
of the Institution of Civil Engineers on the 
28th ult. The first was on “The Canton- 
Kowloon Railway : Chinese Section,” by Mr. 
F. Grove, M.Inst.C.E., and Mr. B. T. Beridge 
Boothby, A.M.Inst.C.E. The paper was in 
two parts, the first, by Mr. Grove, dealing 
with the general construction and equipment, 
while the second, by Mr. Boothby, was an 
account of the largest two bridges of the East 
River Delta. The Canton-Kowloon Railway 
has been constructed in two sections—one, 
eighty-nine miles in length, in Chinese territory, 
from Canton to the Shum-chun River, the 
northern limit of the British leased territory 
in the Kowloon peninsula ; the other, twenty- 
two miles long, through the latter territory to 
Kowloon. The fermer section has been built 
by the British and Chinese Corporation ; the 
latter by the Colonial Government. Earthwork 
and all ether works were carried out by petty 
contract. About 350 contracts were entered 
into with Chinese contractors. Day-labour 
gangs were mostly confined to special bridge- 
work, such as caisson-sinking, pumping, etc. 
The minor bridges and culverts, and all the 
large bridges but three, were built in cement 
concrete, Good cheap cement and good sand 
were procurable locally ; but the objection of 
the Chinese to quarrying their native hills gave 
rise to considerable difficulty in obtaining 
stone, and granite for the larger bridges had 
brought from Hong-Kong, although 
good local stone was plentiful. The steelwork 
for the bridges was designed by the consulting 
engineers to the British and Chinese Corporation 
(Sir John Wolfe Barry and Mr. A. J. Barry), and 
was built in England under their inspection. 
It was designed generally in accordance with 
the standard Indian practice, but for a standard 
loading 10 per cent. above the Indian standard 
loading of 1903, having regard to the probable 
requirements of the future. The rails and 
fastenings, except fish-bolts, were supplied by 
the Han Yang Iron and Steel Works, China. 
The material—open-hearth steel—was of excel- 
lent quality. The rails are 85-lb. flat-footed 


to be 


rails to the British Standard section. The 
sleepers are hewn from New South Wales 
hardwoods, 40 per cent. being blackbutt. 


There are fourteen stations and thirteen halts. 
With the exception of the Canton terminus, all 
the stations are of the simplest character 
p ssible, having regard to existing requirement 8. 
Che platforms, except at Canton, are 6 in. 
above rail-level. 
; rhe two bridges described in the second part 
of the paper are those over the East River and 
the Tung Kun River. Each has two shore 
1 60 ft., consisting of plate girders, 
Je the waterway is bridged in the former 
with three and in the latter with four 224-ft. 
spans of Warren girders. The East River at 
Sticking has a maximum tide of 3 ft., and its 
winter level is 7 ft, above Admiralty datum 
at liong-Kong. Borings showed red marl at 
“0 It. to 65 ft. below low water ; the overlying 
material varied between sand and mud, coarse 
predominating. It was proposed to 
Caissons 2 ft. or 3 ft. into the marl, but it 
‘to be practically rock, and the depth 
proposed could not be reached. 
\ ontra t for the concrete and masonry was 
‘o Mr. Y. 'T. Chao, a Chinese contractor, 
successfully carried out by him, 
‘anding delays and obstruction and 
; commotion among the populace caused 
portation of northern coolies and the 
‘on of rumours that, in order to render 
vs safe, the coolies were to procure 
’ be buried in the foundations. Well- 
ind girder-erection was carried out 
ientally, with petty contracts for 
and other work where possible. 
‘ove was the Engineer-in-Chief, Mr. 
| being the District Engineer of the 
section, 
be baer sree paper, “The Canton-Kowloon 
: ’: British Section,” was by Mr. Graves 
Plainly eS, BALL, M.Inst.C.E., who ex- 
eee ‘hat this section of the Canton-Kowloon 
t 
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,., 88 constructed departmentally by 

¢ dlonial Government, the author being 
4 oe Chief Resident Engineer in March, 
Scale ic details of construction do not differ 
tially from those of an ordinary hill rail- 
M and the chief feature of the paper is the 

tailed statement and analysis of the cost of 
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the line, which was expensive to build owing 
to two main causes: First, the earthworks, 
tunnels, and bridges were very heavy, and 
the line is almost a double-line throughout. 
Secondly, labour-guilds kept up the rates of 
wages and regulated the quantity of work done 
to such an extent that in some cases work cost 
nearly as much as in England. 


The Society of Engineers. 

A paper on “ The ’Bus v. Tram Controversy 
and other Aspects of the London Traffic 
Problem ’’ was read by Mr. Wm. Yorath Lewis, 
A.M. Mech.E., A.M.I.E.E., M.Am.Soc.Mech.E., 
at the meeting of the Society of Engineers 
(Incorporated) on Monday. The author con- 
tends that the Londoner should awake to the 
fact that this matter has an important bearing 
upon his personal welfare, and should bestir 
himself to gain some impartial evidence on the 
subject. The formation of a ‘ London Trans- 
port Association ”’ is suggested for the purpose 
of studying the problems, educating the public, 
and using all possible means to secure cheap 
and effectively rapid transport. In this way 
the Press would receive valuable aid in putting 
before the public the best suggestions for the 
solution of London’s many and differing trans- 
port problems—passenger and freight. At 
present the London County Council is balked 
in every direction, and its tramway undertaking 
is excluded from the lucrative short-journey 
traffic which would be ensured by _ inter- 
connexions through the central area. The 
author sets out to investigate whether motor 
omnibuses adequately fill the needs of the 
central area and the connexions with the imme- 
diate surroundings. He concludes that if they 
do so, which is not by any means the case, it 
is only at enormous cost to the traveller using 
them, although they “ operate under conditions 
of unmatched freedom,’ conditions which 
cannot be justified. The ‘ door-to-door” 
speed possible with buses within the central 
area js on the average only 4 miles an hour. 
The average amount paid per passenger-mile 
ridden is at least Id., and of every Id. taken 
58 per cent. is clear profit. In comparison with 
this, we find that on the Glasgow tramways the 
amount paid per ridden mile is under a 4d., 
while on the London County Council Tramways 
the amount paid per ridden mile is as low as 
§d. The huge profit made by buses in the 
central area enables the omnibus company to 
make big average profits, even if the suburban 
traffic is run at such rates as leave in some cases 
little, if any, margin. Mr. Yorath Lewis con- 
cludes very naturally that his own system 
the Adkins-Lewis System of Continuous Trans- 





port—is superior to motor omnibuses and 
tramways for the central area. 
GENERAL NEWS. 





Professional Announcement. 

The partnership between Mr. John T. 
Skelding and Mr. T. R. Holland, carrying on 
business at 48, Gresham-street, Guildhall, E.C., 
as auctioneers, surveyors, and valuers, under 
the style of Messrs. J. T. Skelding & Holland, 
has been dissolved by mutual consent as from 
January 15 last. Mr. Skelding will continue 
to carry on the business as heretofore at the 
same address, under the style of John T. 
Skelding & Co. 


H.M. Office of Works and Public Buildings. 

In this department it is officially notified 
that the following appointments have been 
made :-—Architectural assistants, first class, 
Messrs. James Cumming Wynnes, Thomas 
Wallis, Henry Alston Stuart Dives, and Percy 
Ryder Smith ; architectural assistants, second 
class, Messrs. William Frederick Collier, 
Alexander McRae, Arthur Cocks Paulin, Arthur 
John Granville Clayton, and George Murray 
Wilson ; second class clerk, Mr. John Gibson 
Gibson ; assistant clerk (abstractor), Mr. Horace 
Albert Millard. 


Zoological Gardens : New Buildings. 

Messrs. John Belcher, R.A., & Mr. J. J. 
Joass have made designs, on behalf of Mr. J. 
Newton Mappin, for the new “terraces ‘i 
which he has offered to present to the Council 
of the Zoological Society for the purpose of 
affording a panoramic display of wild animals, 
with rockwork, ponds, dens, and shelter caves, 
after the manner of Mr. Hagenbeck’s panorama 
at Stellingen. The designs, in the Italian 
Renaissance style, comprise a quadrant-shaped 
terrace with a tea pavilion opening on to a wide 
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terrace upon the lower level overlooking the 
enclosures, and beyond, on the higher ground, 
a curved mass of rockwork, with terraces to 
give a view of the bears, deer, and so on. The 
“Mappin Terraces”’ will occupy the ground 
used last year for the exhibition of the collec- 
tions from Malay and Nepaul. 


Zoological Gardens for Edinburgh. 

The Edinburgh Town Council have approved 
the recommendation that the Council should 
purchase the estate of Corstorphine Hill House 
for 17,0001, and lease it to the Zoological 
Society of Scotland at an annual feu duty of 


6811. for the establishment of a national 
zoological garden. The grounds are 74 acres 
in all. 


Peterborough Cathedral Cloisters. 

It is stated that a bulging has been observed 
in the wall of the cloisters of Peterborough. 
Expert examination has revealed that, in 
consequence of external weathering and the 
action of interior dampness, the masonry has 
deteriorated. The walls have therefore been 
shored up as a precautionary measure until 
complete restoration can be undertaken. The 
work has been placed in the hands of Messrs. 
John Thompson & Co., contractors. 


Portinscale Bridge. 

The Cumberland Highways Committee have 
resolved in favour of steps being taken, by 
means of grouting, to preserve the bridge, 
and to entrust the work to Sir Francis Fox, C.E. 
The bridge spans the Derwent at a spot between 
Portinscale and Keswick. The process of 
grouting has been lately applied, and with 
success, by Sir Francis Fox to the neighbouring 
bridges at Grange, where the Derwent flows 
out of Borrowdale. 


Port of London Authority: Site of New 
Buildings. 

There have just been sold by Messrs. Fuller, 
Horsey, Sons, & Cassell, on behalf of the Port 
of London Authority, the materials of houses 
in Muscovy and Catherine courts, near the 
Trinity House, in view of the clearing of the 
site for the Authority’s new offices. The sale 
realised high prices, there being an intention 
to preserve many of the most interesting relics. 
Amongst the objects sold were a doorway in 
Crutched Friars, 52/. (Osborne); a staircase, 
801. (Litchfield); a wooden staircase’ in 
Catherine-court, 361. ; an early XIXth-century 
marble mantelpiece, with sculptured central 
panel and Ionic columns, 305/. (A. Amor); an 
XVIlIIth-century wooden mantelpiece with 
carving after the Gibbons School, 52/.; and a 
portico, with Corinthian columns and pediment, 
1451. (Harper). The entrance and part of the 
old gates of Catherine-court (built in 1723, and 
named after the Tsarina of Russia) are illus- 
trated in our issue of September 27 last. 
Within the area of demolition, in Crutched 
Friars, is the old gateway, with piers and 
heraldical figures, of the Navy Office of Pepys’s 
time, on the site of the Priory of the Crutched 
Friars. We gather that the greater portion of 
the wrought-iron, marble, and woodwork, with 
the panels, dados, porticoes, etc., have been 
secured for shipment to America. 


—_—_- 
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Gardens jor Small Country Houses. By 
GERTRUDE JEKYLL and LawRENcE WEAVER. 
(Country Life, Covent Garden, and George 
Newnes, Ltd. New York: Chas. Scribner 
& Sons. Price 15s.) 

Amone the changes that have invaded domestic 

life there is one at least that is not only 

eminently wholesome, but one which is also 
capable of oon to it a pleasure that is above 
reproach. The determination which is evident 
to make the best of a capricious climate and 
brave its moods, has rendered the fireside less 
insistent in its claims and increased the demand 
for such enjoyments as the open air may afford. 

That these must be sought on the golf-coutse or in 

the ‘ week-end” leaves for many, at least, 

much to be desired. Such grounds or gardens 
as may lay around one’s home offer resources 
and enjoyment that it were the greatest pity 
to neglect. How these resources may be 
developed, and how the immediate surroundings 
may become a part of our homes and enter 
into our home pleasures, the book in question 

roceeds to show. It is written with intimate 

owledge and the fullest appreciation, while 
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the photographic illustrations reveal the beauty 
which even the small garden may display. The 
art of design is here as essential as it is in the 
successful development of any plan, and thus 
makes the most direct appeal to the architect. 
This branch of design should indeed come 
more directly within his province than is 
customary, and the outlay fear include the 
cost of this equally with the house. The garden 
is indeed an open-air ‘* foyer.” 

Where the area at command does not exceed 
the requisites of a good lawn, the owner may 
possibly have to be content with this and the 
old-fashioned herbaceous borders. It is thus 
playground for both old and young. But when 
not so restricted, even a moderate space offers 
its opportunities. These“opportunities are fully 
considered by the authors, their cost, the 
materials employed, and the space requisite. 

The terrace and its walls; the parterre, with 
its rose-beds and paved or brick paths; the sunk 
garden, with perhaps its pond ; the rock garden ; 
pergolas, sheltered seats, and summer-houses— 
the possibilities of these are all set forth. These 
may be, of course, of the most elaborate kind, 
and the ground they cover extensive enough 
to demand assistance in their upkeep. And 
here comes in a very important consideration 
in the matter of gardens. The demand they 
may make upon the time of their proprietor 
may render the personal appeal which they urge 
so strongly, one that is impossible to meet, 
and the presence of the official hireling is capable 
of largely detracting from the pleasure which a 
garden affords. 

We cannot pretend to satisfy the reader's 
curiosity as to all that the book contains. The 
examples of the old gardens, with their gate- 
ways, their steps and terrace walks, the well- 
grown hedge and timber, where time has played 
its part—that almost indispensable part in the 
fulfilment of the gardener’s ideals—are rich 
in their attraction. The charm of these old- 
world gardens cannot be commanded. But 
patience and skill will not go long unrewarded. 
A suitable soil, or a soil whose limitations 
have been respected and treated accordingly, 
may soon produce quite astonishing results— 
results that may be greatly helped forward by 
the interest aroused and information imparted 
by these competent authors. 

We should not omit to mention that the book 
contains some reproductions of charming pencil 
drawings by Mr. C. E. Mallows. 


Handbuch Neuzeitlicher Wohnungskultur Band 
Herrenzimmer. (Darmstadt: Alexander Koch. 
1912. Price 10s.) 

THE women’s apartments form an established 

part of the Mohammedan dwelling. It is in- 

teresting to notice that the men’s apartments 
may also claim their share in domestic arrange- 
ments, where “der Hausherr,”’ as the Intro- 
duction tells us, can escape from the confusions 
of family life. Moreover, it is apparent from 
the numerous illustrations that the comfort of 
the “ biirgerliche °"—the middle-class house- 
holder—-is considered in no niggard manner. 
In addition te the study, library, smoking-room, 
billiard-room, and so forth, provisions which we 
are ourselves familiar with, the ‘* kneip-zimmer ”’ 
is something quite new, a room. shall we 
say, for “refreshments.” Since our term nip 
doubtless corresponds with kneip, the signifi- 
cance of the title may be readily understood. 

The “ jadt-zimmer,”’ again, the gun-room, as 

we may perhaps translate it, which we shonld 

be content to distinguish by convenient racks, 
are luxurious chambers, where trophies of the 
chase express a definite decorative scheme. 

Bookcases, settees, cabinets, are, in many 

examples, most admirably arranged as wall 

fittings, and where simplicity of style has been 
studied, as is often the case, they are excellent 
in design. < 

The economy of space effected by convenient 
and well-disposed fittings cannot be over- 
estimated, and this is amply testified to by 
many of the examples shown. In the case of 
billiard-tables, however, as we have before 
noticed in German publications, the endeavour 
to render them decorative is not attended with 
happy results. Such an endeavour also seems 
to us entirely uncalled for. Their practical 
necessities make too great a demand upon their 
design, and their practical justification is final 
and conclusive. And the same may be said of 
pianos. The back or scroll of a violin is some- 
times carved or enriched, yet who, but in 
exceptional instances, would desire such an 
instrument ? 


THE. BUILDER. 


The Art of Modern Freteutting; a Practical 
Manual. By Joux T. Maxryson. Pages vi. 
and 144. (London : Crosby Lockwood & Son. 
1912. Is. 6d. net.) 

‘“‘ Fretwork ™ is generally understood to mean 
any pattern-work pierced in a sheet of material 
of more or less uniform thickness and with the 
cut edges left more or less as they are when 
the simple piercing is completed. The tool 
used is generally a fine saw. If, in addition 
to the primary cutting of the silhouette, carving 
be added, the object is removed from the 
category of fretwork, which becomes then 
only a preliminary operation. The little book 
before us deals with fretwork in this sense, and 
thoroughly from the standpoint of the practical 
worker. The necessary tools, their operation 
and the difficulties experienced in their use 
are very well explained, and many hints are 
given which will be of use not only to fret- 
cutters but to many other makers of small 
articles in wood. Fretcutting in metal is also 
dealt with, and this s. tion of the book, though 
brief, is decidedly good. Practically no designs 
are given, and perhaps this is as well, for the 
question of design is one upon which some of 
his readers will probably disagree with the 
author. 


A> 


BOOKS RECEIVED. 








How to Estmate. By John T. Rea. 
(London : B. T. Batsford. 7s. 6d. net.) 

THe Cuurcw or Sarnt Errene at Con- 
STANTINOPLE. By WalterS.George (London: 
Oxford University Press. 2/. 2s. net.) 

——-_--@-e—_——_ 


PARLIAMENTARY NOTES. 
Admiralty Arch. 

Questioned by Mr. Kellaway as to the 
present unsightly condition of the Charing 
Cross approach to the Admiralty Arch, and 
if anything could be done to amend what 
was a disfigurement of one of the finest sites 
in London, Mr. Benn stated that the matter 
was outside the jurisdiction of the Office of 
Works, and was one for the London County 
Council to deal with. 


The Planning of the New Delhi. 

Further questions were put to the Under- 
Secretary of State for India on Tuesday night 
by Mr. King regarding the planning of Delhi. 
Mr. H. Baker explained that no instructions 
had been given to the architects selected to 
design the buildings in respect of the employ- 
ment of Indian craftsmen, Indian materials, and 
Indian traditions, but it was proposed to 
appoint as their responsible adviser Sir Swinton 
Jacob, who was specially qualified to advise on 
the points mentioned. It was not proposed to 
publish the ‘first report of the Delhi Town 
Planning Committee, as it was purely provisional 
and its recommendations were under considera- 
tion. The final report, which was expected 
shortly, would explain the reasons for selecting 
whatever site might be’ proposed. 


Thames Embankment Scheme. 

Captain Murray recently asked the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer whether his attention 
had been drawn to the scheme for providing 
an embankment on the south side of the 
Thames from the new County Hall to the 
projected St. Paul's Bridge and to the 
suggestion that the London County Council and 
the various local authorities concerned should 
be asked to contribute 500,0001. towards the 
cost of the scheme, while the balance of approxi- 
mately the same amount should be provided 
by the Road Board ; and whether the funds at 
the — of the Road Board could properly 
be applied to schemes of this description. 

Mr. Lloyd George said no application had 
been made to the Road Board in connexion 
with the scheme referred to. 


School Buildings. 

Mr. C. Bathurst asked the President of the 
Board of Education whether, in view of the 
increased demand throughout the country for 
instruction in handicraft and domestic economy, 
and the tendency of local education authorities 
to construct buildings for these purposes of 
creosoted timber, corrugated iron, match- 
boarding, and other inexpensive materials, the 
Board would supply authorities with model 
plans and elevations of such buildings, and 
advice as to their construction and materials. 

Mr. Trevelyan replied that the Board 
were always ready to place at’ the dis- 
posal of local authorities all the information 
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they had in regard to materials and buildings 


suitable for classes in special subjects, Ex peri- 
ment and development in the use of quasi- 
permanent material and the internal arrange- 
ment of the buildi were to be encouraged, 
The issue of model plans and specifications 
would, he thought, tend to stereotype one 
articular kind of building, and would therefore 
undesirable. 


Building in Ireland. 

According to an answer. given by Mr. Birrell 
to Mr. W. O’Brien, the number of houses built 
or to be built under the Housing of the Working 
Classes (Ireland) Act of 1908 is 2,274. The 
aggregate amount sanctioned for building 
schemes is 438,055/. 


—_ 


THE LONDON COUNTY 
COUNCIL. 


Tue usual weekly meeting of the London 
County Council was held on Tuesday in the 
County Hall, Spring-gardens, 8.W., Lord 
Cheylesmore, Chairman, presiding. 

Loans.—The Finances Committee —recom- 
mended that loans be made as follows :—8.500/. 
and 4,5001. to the Stepney Borough Council for 
electricity undertakings. 

The County Hall.—With reference to the 
new County Hall, it was stated by the Chairman 
of the Establishment Committee that it was 
estimated that Section A of the new building 
would be completed by April, 1916; Section B 
by March, 1916; and Section C by June, 1915. 
The cost of the whole scheme could not be 
ascertained until all the quantities had been 
taken out. 

Theatres, ete.—The following drawings have 
been approved by the Theatres and Music 
Halls Committee :—Empress Electric Theatre, 
Mare-street — electrical installation; (lobe 
Cinema and Restaurant, Coventry-street— 
electric lighting installation ; Islington Palace— 
amendments in alterations; Kingsland-road, 
538 and 540—electric fans; New Gallery 
Kinema, Regent-street—ventilation and heat- 
ing ; Stoke Newington-road, 31 and 33—venti- 
lation arrangements ; High-street, Islington,7— 
electrical installation and heating and venti- 
lating installations; Hotel Cecil—ventilation 
and heating ; Imperial Hotel, Russell-square — 
amended heating arrangements; Knight’s-hill, 
West Norwood (picture palace)—new pay box ; 
Lisson-grove, 44—reseating arrangements; 
London Opera House—adaptation of scene 
dock for use as a cinematograph enclosure 
and rewinding room; New Cross-road, 182 
provision of a motor generater chamber; 
New Gallery Kinema, Regent-street—provision 
of a tea lounge and electrical installation 
New-road, Woolwich, 93 and 95—structura! 
access to fans; Old Kent-road, 152—electrical 
installation ; Parnell-road, Bow, 71 and 73 
ventilation arrangements; Trafalgar-road and 
Creed-place (cinematograph hall)—lighting in- 
stallation ; Victoria Palace—alterations in the 
entrance vestibule; Victoria Palace—erecti 0 
of shelter; Walham-green station (cinemato- 
graph hall)—alterations to the seating; 
Wastdale-road, 14—heating installation ; We-t 
Ferry-road—electrical installation in operating 
enclosure and motor generator room. 

New Buildings, ete.—Drawings have been 
submitted as follows :—For a new mission hall 
proposed to be erected in Becklow-road an 
Albert-place, Shepherd’s Bush ; for new cine- 
matograph hall proposed to be erected at 195 10 
199, Commercial-road, Stepney ; and for pro- 
posed alterations at the Oxford Music Ha), 
Oxford-street, W. 

—___—_--<-.—--— 


INTERCOMMUNICATION 
COLUMN. 


Laying Maple Floor. 

Sm,—I should be obliged if any of your 
readers could favour me with any hints as to 
any special precautions to be observed |" 
laying a maple floor with the usual narrow kiln 
dried imported boards for secret nailing, °° 
as to avoid any trouble from portions lifting 
afterwards. As usual it is im ible that the 
paaing can be absolutely dry when the “¥ 

id. . 


18 ainasonspcvepiocasheaiasemncouemutettninianitaigmiiaeets 
“*Gustavino” for Vaulting. 
Sm,—Can any of your readers inform mo 


if the vaulting material known as “ Gusta- 
vino,” which is in common use on the other 





side of the Atlantic, is obtainable in_ this 
country? I should also like to know if there 
are any buildings in England where it has been 


successfully used. 
Artuur Bartiert, F.R.1.B.A 
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ILLUSTRATIONS. 


——————a 


Bristol Academy of Fine Arts. 


HE Bristol Academy for the promotion 
of the Fine Arts was founded in 
1844, and the original building was 
erected through the munificence 

of Mrs. Ellen Sharples in 1858. Fora 
considerable period the premises have been 
inadequate for the purposes of the Council, 
and an extensive scheme of rebuilding is now 
being completed. The drawings, reproduced 
herewith and on the Plate, show the extent 
and general character of the rebuilding scheme, 
which includes an entirely new front portion 
one story in height, containing a new entrance 
doorway and lobby upon the ground-floor level, 
secretary’s office, staircase to basement, cloak- 
rooms, etc. At each end of the new facade are 
doorways, one giving access to the Municipal 
School of Art and the other to the private 
studios and club-rooms which are being erected 
at the back of the building. A fine entrance 
with staircase hall two stories in height is 
being constructed containing a wide staircase 
with double flights of steps leading to the first 
floor, which is oceupied by six picture galleries, 
two of which are entirely new. 

The entrance. and staircase hall are lined 
throughout with marble slabs arranged in 
panels, the square fluted columns and pilasters 
being also of marble, those upon the first floor 
having enriched capitals of gilt bronze. The 
staircase is of polished Hopton-wood stone, 
with black marble balusters and handrails. 
At the top of the first flight of steps and facing 
the entrance is a marble niche containing 
a bronze bust of the late Lord Winterstoke, a 
former President of the Academy. The bust 
is the work of Mr. Havard Thomas. The 
central portion of the staircase hall is covered 
with a dome 24 ft. in diameter, and upon 
each side are barrel vaults. The four lunettes 
under the dome are to be filled with decorative 
paintings. These lunettes constitute very im- 
portant features of the scheme, and competition 
designs for them will shortly be submitted to 
the judgment of several of the professors at 
the Royal College of Art, South Kensington. 





. 




















THE BUILDER. 


The Municipal School of Art, which occupies a 
considerable portion of the ground floor, has 
been entirely remodelled and extended, several 
new rooms have been provided, and the premises 
now meet the requirements of the Board of 
Education. New premises upon the lower floor 
have been built for the use of the Clifton Arts 
Club, and other portions of this floor will be 
oceupied by local societies. At the back of 
the building new studio premises have been 
built to meet the requirements of the artists. 
Ample cloak-room and lavatory accommodation 
has been provided so as to enable the building 
to be used for receptions and other public 
functions, 

The new front, which faces the memorial 
to the late King Edward VII. which is now 
being completed, is 133 ft. long and 21 ft. 
high, and its restrained. architectural character 
is shown upon the detail drawing we reproduce. 
The original building behind the new frontage 
contains a considerable amount of sculpture, 
the work of the late Mr. John Thomas, who was 
employed upon the sculpture at the Houses of 
Parliament. The allegorical group at the top 
of the building represents Architecture, Painting, 
and Sculpture, and the standing figures in the 
niches on either side Sir Joshua Reynolds and 
Flaxman. The total cost of the improvement 
scheme when completed will be about 18,0007. 

The builders are Messrs. John Dallow & Sons, 
of Blackheath, Birmingham ; the heating and 
ventilating by Messrs. Haden & Sons, of Trow- 
bridge ; the marble work by Messrs. Arthur 
Lee & Brothers and the Bristol Marble Mosaic 
Company; the electric lighting by Messrs. 
Buchanan & Curwen, of Bristol. The stone 
used is Combe Down stone, supplied by the 
Bath Stone Firms, Ltd. 

The extensions have been designed by Mr. 
S. S. Reay, F.R.1.B.A., of the firm of Messrs. 
Sileock & Reay, Orchard-street, Bristol, and 
Bath ; and Mr. E. J. Trotman acts as clerk of 
works. 

Baths at Balham, S.W. 

As announced in our last issue, the assessor 
in this competition, Mr. H. W. Wills, F.R.1.B.A., 
gave his decision in favour of the design by 
Messrs. 8. N. Cooke and W. N. Twist, illustrated 
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herewith The designs will be on view at the 
Wandsworth Public Baths on February 10, 
11, and 15, 





Public Library,’ Langside, Glasgow. 
ILLUSTRATIONS appear in this issue of the 
three premiated designs in this competition, 
those by Mr. Scott and Mr. Simpson forming 
one of our Plates, andfjthat by Mr. Henderson 
accompanying the note on the subject on p. 170 


——-—-o ~-e- - 
MEETINGS. 


— 


Fripay, Fesrvary 7. 

Regent-street Polytechnic (Lectures on Illuminating 
Engineering).—Mr. J. 8. Dow, B.Sc., on “ Colour in 
Illumination.” 7.30 p.m. 

Iondon County Council Westminster Technical 
Institute.—Mr. F. C. T. Tudsbery, B.A., LL.B., on 
“The Principles of Industrial Contract Law ’’—IV. 
7.30 p.m. 

Royal Sanitary Institute (Lectures for Sanitary Officers). 
—Dr. Wellesley Harris on “‘ Sanitary Law ’—III. 7 p.m. 

Royal Sanitary Institute (The Chadwick Trust Lectures). 
—Mr. H. P. Boulnois, M.Inst.C.E., on “Hygiene of 
the Home.”” I.—Lantern slides. 8.15 p.m. 


Saturpar, Fesrvary 8. 
Architectural Association.—Visit to houses in Smith- 
square and Ltttle College-street, Westminster. 2.30 p.m. 


Mowpar, Fesrvaryr 10. 

Architectural Association.—Prof. W. R. Lethaby on 
** Some Things to be Done.”” 8 pm. 

The Surveyors’ Institution.—Mr. W. Woodward on 
“ Building By-Laws and Regulations as Affecting the 
Housing of the Working Classes," and Mr. M. Price 
Holmes on “Some Urban Housing Problems."’ 8 p.m. 

University of London (Victoria and Albert Musewm).— 
Mr. Banister Fletcher on “ English Medieval Architec- 
ture: Westminster Abbey.”” 5 p m. 

The Royal Sanitary Institute.—Dr. A. Wellesley Harris 

on “ The Duties of a Sanitary Inspector—General 
Outdoor.”” 7 p.m, 

Bris‘ol Society of Architects.—Mr. G. H. Oatley on 
**Reminiscences.”’ 6 p.m. 

The Institution of Mechanical Engineers.—Professor, 
E. G. Coker on “‘ The Applications of Polarised Light 
to Mechanical Engineering Problems of Stress Dis- 
tribution” (Graduates’ Lecture). 8 p.m. 

The Royal Society of Arts.—Mr. Cyril Davenport on 
“The Art of Miniature Painting *’ (Cantor Lecture). 
S p.m. 

. Tuxgspay, Fesrvary ll. 

University of London (British Musewm).—Mr. Kaines 
Smith on ‘* Greek Art and National Life: Seekers after 
Truth, Athletic Ideals, the Olympic Games.” 4.50 p.m_ 
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Alterations to the Bristol Academy of Fine Arts. 


Mr, 8. 8. Reay, F.R.LB.A,, Architect. 
(The new work is shown by the solid black walls.) 
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The Royal Sanitary Institufe.—Mr. S. Rideal on 
“Eighth Report of the Royal Commission on Sewage 
Dis: ” 7.30 p.m. 

The Institution of Civil Exgineers —Mr. Cathcart 
William Methven, M.Inst.C.E., on “ Durban Harbour, 
South Africa,”” and Mr. Charlies James Crofts, 
M.Inst.C.E., on “Natal harbour Works.” 8 p.m. 


Wepyespar, Fesevary 12. 


Carpenters’ Hall, London-wall (Lectures on the Arts 
Connected with Building).—Mr. Godfrey Blount, B.A., 
on “ Monumental Art of Rural England.” 7.45 p m. 

The Royal Sanitary Institute.—Dr. A. Wellesley 
Harris on “ Duties of a Sanitary Inspector—General 
Indoor.’ 7 p.m. 

Edinburgh Architectural Association.—Mr. D. T. 
Patterson on “ Building Stone.” 8 p.m. 

Manchester Society of Architecta.—Mr. J. A. Gotch, 
F.RI.B.A.. on “The Original Drawings of Whitehall 
Palace Attributed to Inigo Jones.” 6.30 p.m. 

The Polytechnic, Regent-street, W.—Mr. Angus RB. 
Walbrook on “ Painting Materials’"’"—II. With demon- 
strations. 7.30 p.m. 


Tucespar, Fesavary 15. 


The Society of Architects —Mr. James. B. Fulton on 


™ Renaissance in Spain.’’ 8 p.m. 
Institution of Electrical Engineers.— Mr. A. BR. Everést 
on “ Parallel Operation.”” 8 p.m. 


University of London (British Musewm) —Mr. Banister 
Fletcher on “‘ Roman Archite:ture—Tombs, Aqueducts, 
and Bridges.” 4.30 p.m. 

University of Loudon (Victoria and Albert Musewm’) 
Mr. Kaines Smith on “‘ Five Centuries of Decorative 
Art, Minor Arts, Goldsmith's and Silversmith’s Work.” 
3.30 p.m. 

The Concrete Institute-—Mr. 8. Bylander on “* Three 
Steel-Frame Structures in London 7.30 p.m. 

Shefield Society of Architects.—Paper by Mr. 8S. Wells, 
entitled “On the Edge of the Orient, Dalmatia, an 
Montenegro 

Northera Archit al Association.—Mr. J. A. Gotch 
on “ The Original Drawings for the Palace at Whitehall 





Attributed to Inigo Jones.’ 7.30 p.m. 
Leeds and } e Arel tural Society.—Mr. W. 8. 
Purchon on ‘* Some Architectural Problems.” 6.30 p.m. 
The Societ intiquaries.—8.30 p.m. 
The Royal Society of Arts.—Sir W. Lee-Warner on 
* Kathiawar. 4.50 p.m. 
Fripar, Pesavarr 14. 
The Polyts , Regent-street, W. (Lectures on 
Illen ting F Mr. J. S. Dow on “ Prac- 


ties! Lighting Problems—L. Indoor Lighting.”’ 7.30 p.m. 


The Royal Sanitary Institute —Dr. A. Wellesley Harris 
on “Duties of a Sanitary Inspector: — Offensive 
irades and Trade Nuisances, etc.” 7 p.m. 

i tectw (vat tsme s Society, tlasgo c.—Mr. J. 
Bowman on “Asphalting and Patent Roofing Materials.” 
Mr. A. W. RB. Bell on “Tiles and Slates”; Mr T. 
Whyte on “‘ Leal and Copper, ete., Roofing.” 7.45 p.m. 


THE BUILDER. 


Leicester and Leicestershire Society of Architects.— 
Mr. G. Hubbard on “ Architecture on the Eastern Side 
of the Adriatic." 8 p.m. 

The Institution of Mechanical Engineers.—Mr. A. 
Leigh Scanes on “Modern Condensivg Systems.” 
8 p.m. 


» 
ai 


COMPETITION NEWS. 

A list of current Competitions is printed on 
page 198. 

Municipal Offices Competition, Barnet, and 

Public Hall Competition, Horbury. 

The Competitions Committee of the R.1.B.A. 
request members and Licentiates not to take part 
in these competitions until a further announce- 
ment is made that the conditions have been 
brought into a conformity with the Institute 
“ regulations."”” The Committee. also request 
competitors to return their copies of the 
conditions immediately to the promoters. 

Bristol Academy of Fine Arts. 

A sum of 5001. is to be spent in decorating this 
building, which is illustrated in this issue. 
Particulars of the competition were published 
in our issue of January 17 (p. 79). The adjudi- 
eators are Professor Beresford Pite, Professor 
Lethaby, and Professor Moira. 


Working Ciass Dwellings, Belfast. 

The Corporation of Belfast instituted a com- 
petition recently for houses or tenements on 
sites acquired under the Housing of the Working 
Classes Acts. The sum available for the 
buildings is 23,000/. The assessors, Mr. H. A. 
Cutler, the City Surveyor, and Mr. Henry 
Seaver, have given their award as follows :— 
First premium (25/.), Messrs. Chillingworth & 
Levie, South Mall, Cork ; second premium (15/.), 
Mr. M. B. Bennett, Gloucester-place, Brighton ; 
third premium (102), Mr. J. St. J. Phillips, 
Donegal-square South, Belfast. 

Workmen’s Cottages, Swaffham. 

In this competition the selected design is by 

Mr. Arthur Pells, F.S.I., of Beccles, Suffolk. 
High School, Motherwell. 

Dr. Burnet, A.R.S.A., is the assessor in the 

competition promoted by the School Board 








Alterations to the Bristol Academy of Fine Arts: Detail Section of Hall.’ 
Mr. S. 8. Reay, F.B.1.B.A., Architect. 
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of Dalziel for a _— new High Schoo! ; 
Motherwell, NB he ialinetition is open ro 
all architects. Any questions must be acked 
by February 15 and designs are due by April 2, 
Second, third, and fourth premiums of 40/,, 
30/., and 204. respectively are offered. 


Cottages and Bungalows. 

In connexion with the Ideal Home Exhibition 
at Olympia in October the Daily Mail offers 
prizes to the value of 150i. for cottage and 
bungalow designs, namely, 50l. for a Workman's 
Detached Cottage, 501. for a pair of Workmen's 
Semi-Detached Cottages, and 50J. for a Bungalow 
to accommodate four single people. Mr 
Leonard Stokes, F.R.I.B.A., is advising the 
promoters, and will, with two other judges 
to be nominated by him, award the premiums. 


v 


a 


FIFTY YEARS AGO. 
From the Builder of February 7, 1863. 





Mr. Fergusson’s History : Ethnology of Art. 
HE sees, as others will if they attend to the 
subject, a remarkable difference between 
the Anglo-Saxon, Teutonic, Indo-Germanic 
or Aryan race, as he may choose to cail our 
own, and the Celtic. He discovers in the 
race which has the work of colonising and so 
peopling the globe, a temperament or an 
organisation not favourable to the spread 
of art. He says in the Appendix, speaking 
of a possible success of the Aryan as result 
of education rather than feeling, and saying 
that such work fails to impress like real 
Art “nme 
“This probably also is the true cause of the decline 
of architecture and other arts in Europe and in the 
rest of the modern world, Wherever the Aryans 
appear, art flies before them ; and where their influence 
extends, utilitarian practical common sense is assumed 
to be all that man should aim at. It may be so, but it 


is sad to think that beanty cannot be combined with 
sense.”’ 


*,* Fergusson’s views as to the influence 
of Ethnology upon Architecture were 
interesting and ingenious. He constructed 
a theory, which was in a measure supported 
by the researches of his time. But Ethnology 
however incomplete it must still be considered 
as a science, has so far advanced at any rate 
as to destroy much of his premise. His 
theory was that Egyptian architecture was 
an irreducible minimum, the least common 
multiple of Art, a theory which he supported 
by representing the Egyptians as the purest 
stock of the Turanian family. This family, 
so it was held, peopled most of Europe and 
the West of Asia during prehistoric times, 
and their descendants could be seen in the 
Etruscan, Iberian, Basque, Pict, Finn, and 
Lapp. Such a classification no longer obtains 
currency. Evidence shows that the Egyptian 
was a white man, not indigenous to Egypt. 
but came from Arabia, where his language 
declares him to have been in close contiguity 
at least with a Semitic people. The truth 's 
that civilisation and the fusion of races is & 
much older affair than Fergusson had any 
conception of. The Aryan family includes 
those Asiatic and European people whos: 
language is Indian, Iranian, Greek, Italic. 
Celtic, German, and soon. Its direct repre- 
sentative in Europe is the Scandinavian, in th: 
old world the Persian. Fergusson prompt!) 
disposes of the Persians by the bald suggestion 
that either Cyrus and his descendants wer: 
alone Aryan and the people Turanian, ©: 
vice vers; “ perhaps a little of both,” h: 
conveniently adds, while of the Greek he 
hazards the statement that, “ had there bee: 
no Pelasgi in Greece, there would probably 
have been no Architecture of the Grecian 
Period.” Music, indeed, is the only art he 
allows to the Aryan, the greater achievements 
of music being of so recent a date that he can- 
not escape from them. Yet we do not sec 
how it can be denied, that whatever races 
and infusions this family may incorporate. 
architecture has, under its direction, emerged 
from the limitations imposed by castes 
and dynasties into a means of national 
expression—a change that has at once 
enlarged and dignified its significance, and 
stimulated its development.—Ep. 
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DESIGN PLACED FIRST.—By Mr. Atexanper T. Scort. 
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THE GARDEN VILLAGE, 


HIS project was inaugurated in 1907 by 
Sir James Reckitt, Bart., who has as his 
colleagues on the Board of Directors the 
Right Hon. T. R. Ferens, M.P., Philip B. Reckitt, 
J.P., Albert L. Reckitt, and W. H. Stickney. 
fhe estate, which formerly belonged to and 
had been in the possession of the Jalland family 
since 1830, comprises 130 acres, and is situated 
on one of the main routes of the city, with the 
electric-cars passing the entrance. The East 
Park is within five minutes’ walk, and within 
a short distance are places of worship, public 
baths, and a public library, with which the 
name of * Reckitt’ is permanently associated ; 
and although the village is “ within "’ the city, 
and centrally situated in relation to the business 
centres, it is beautifully open, and should, as 
the trees develop, have a thoroughly rural 
feeling. : 
According to the Articles of Association the 
dividend is limited to 3 per cent. after providing 
a sinking fund, and the upkeep and maintenance 
8 completely provided for by the foresight and 
generosity of Sir James Reckitt. The objects 
of this garden village are to provide a house and 
& good garden—in fact, a better house, if 
possible, and a garden attached—for the same 
Tent as is now paid for inferior houses in terraces 
and interminable rows with no garden at all, 
and by the methods adopted in the erection 
this is being carried out. By a better house is 
rai hot necessarily a larger house, but a 
ir better contrived in every way, with a 
‘room or bath in every house, cupboards, 
and other { ttings. 
woo " _— pers with the scheme 
ees abproa “e - —_ Government Board 
Gite and with the assistance of the 
ye ia my: — by-laws with regard 
connexion 4 ith Prag baie suspended ~ 
Fr a this estate and @ new by-law 
pestle to certain conditions limiting 
of twelve - tee es: the acre to a maximum 
: ; hat the distance between build- 
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influence ot already developed arca had an 
purpose of i,t: scheme of the lay-out for the 
2 oho ‘ing up the bes poy, Ryans 
block. as it. 8t there should not be an island 
tion of the a...j intercepting cross communica- 
"© ceveloped area. With this in view 

's now arranged at the rear of the 


a 60-ft, roa ! 
estate . iy 
€ under a town-planning scheme which is 


The Garden Village, Hull. 
Messrs. Runton & Barry, AA.B.L.B.A., Architects. 


being promoted. This is subsequent to the 
original plan, which shows the roads through 
the estate inclining towards the north-west 
angle, which was the only means of connexion 
with the surrounding area available, so influenc- 
ing the general development. The area between 
the two main approach roads from the tram 
route is occupied by a mansion and grounds, 
which add much to the appearance of the 
approach. The central main avenue is an old 
farm road lined with elm-trees, which have been 
retained and developed as a walk flanked with 
the elms and interspersed with shrubs, with a 
road at either side and the oval or village green 
on the eastern side. 

The roads throughout are of varying widths 
and are constructed in tar macadam, which 
eliminates the dust trouble, and are named 
after, and planted with, ornamental trees and 
shrubs. 

One particular feature of this village is the 
fact that the architects have been entrusted 











HULL. 


over! ping, 


with the entire work, thus avoiding 


aT 
r i roads 


which occasionally means a tearing-up + 
for mains, ete., and have throughou 

the whole of the material, emploved the labour 
with the result that 
everything has been carried out in the best 
manner of its class, keeping in the forefront th 
question of future upkeep. To this end it may 
be noticed that although the gates are of wood 
the posts are of iron. In a similar way the 
locks have no springs, and many similar 
points and details of this character have been 
carefully considered. 

The system of hot water in the kitchens is one 
that is interesting, as it provides hot water both 
to the bath and to'the sink by gravitation. 

The water carriage system is adopted through 
out, the main sewers being connected with thos 
of the city. 

Town water and gas are laid on, and also th 
municipal telephones. 
la almost all cases 
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The Garden Village, Hull: Block Plan. 
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provided in order that the tenants may get carts 
to their gardens. 

Arrangements were made with the railway 
company, from whom the rights of a bridge 
were purchased. which bridge gives foot access 
to the neighbouring works on the west side 
of the village. 

At the present there 
occupier 


are about 465 houses 
another forty-six in course of 
It is estimated that when the village 
area is completed there will be about 600 houses. 

Messrs. Reckitt & Sons, whose several works 
are situated in the vicinity, about six to ten 
minutes walk from the viilage, purchased from 
the village company an area of some 16 acres 
as @ recreation-ground for their employees, so 
that those in their employ who reside in the 
village have a splendid recreation-ground at 
their very door. 

The village hall was the gift of Sir James 
Reckitt, the Chairman, upon recovering from a 
serious illness. It is a real village hall, in the 
that it is available for all reasonable 
purposes. <On Sundays evangelical services are 
held by the ministers of the various denomina- 
tions in East Hull. It is used for the Band of 
Hope meetings, which are being held very 
successfully every fortnight. It is also used by 
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The Garden Village, Hull. 
Messrs. Runton & Barry, AA.R.LB,A., Architects. 


the Choral Society for public meetings and for 
other social events. 

The village club, the donor of which is Mr. 
A. L. Reckitt, is the centre from which all the 
social activities of the village emanate. The 
subscription to each resident is 5s. per annum, 
and includes all the privileges of club life. The 
accommodation provides billiard rooms, library 
reading. and games rooms. There is a corridor 
running along the front of the building, with a 
lounge at one end. The various rooms are 
approached from this corridor. 

The club is worked by a Council, elected by 
its members on the Parish Council system of 
three of its members retiring each year and 
three more being re-elected for the ensning 
three years. The membership of the club is 
now over 250). 

The ladies (wives of members) also use the 
club on certain days and hold educational 
meetings. 

The village green is used for recreative 
purposes in the form of tennis, bowls, croquet 
etc., at a nomina! charge. 

At the rear of the club is a children’s playing 
area, which is laid out with swings, giant strides, 
sand-pits, ete. 


At the north-west corner of the village is 
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The Garden Village, Hull: Typical Plans. 





situated in a restful nook a block of eight alms- 
houses, the gift of Miss Juliet Reckitt, which 
are reserved for aged employees of Messrs. 
Reckitt & Sons, Ltd.. or residents of the village. 
The houses are allotted rent free to the occupicrs, 
and contain combined sitting-room and 
room, the two divided by a beam from which 
is hung a curtain. 

Also, at the southern corner, are situated 
twelve more homes of a similac character, the 
gift of Mr. Frederic I. Reckitt. These homes 
form a three-quarter quadrangle on plan. 

The shops, which are in the form of a three- 
quarter quadrangle, form a unique centre for 
shopping purposes, and assist in giving the 
village some additional architectural interest. 

There are nine houses to the acre. All rents 
are payable in advance and collected monthly 
or quarterly. The tenants attend to then 
gardens and hedges, and, after four years, 
the results have been most satisfactory. 

The architects are Messrs. P. T. Runton, 
A.R.LB.A., and WE. Barry, A.R.LB.A., of 
Hull. 


CARDIFF AND THE OFFICE 
OF WORKS. 


THE agitation at Cardiff with reference to 
the site in Cathays Park allocated to the new 
buildings of the Welsh Insurance Commissioners 
is one with which we have much sympathy. 

Wales has its national aspirations, and 
believes that the day is not far distant when 
a general scheme of government devolution 
will result in Parliament buildings being 
erected in each of the three capitals of Scotland, 
Ireland, and Wales. All recent indications 
are said to point to Cardiff as the future capita! 
of Wales. With the exception of the Nationa! 
Library all strictly national institutions ar 
already placed there, grouped together in 
Cathays Park. 

A glance at the plan‘we publish opposite wil! 
show a vacant site on the main axis of Alexandra 
Gardens, opposite the City Hall, which is th: 
most prominent one left, and the natural on 
for a Parliament House, should it be determined 
to build one here. Yet this is just the sit: 
acquired by the Office of Works for the Welsh 
Insurance Commissioners; hence the protest. 

As to whether the political devolution hoped 
for will ever take place it is not for us to say. 
though from our point of view a Parliamen' 
House for Wales would give an opportunit) 
for a characteristic national monument whic! 
all architects would welcome. But even if it 
were decided to erect such a building it is. 
in our opinion, very doubtful whether the bes' 
site remaining in Cathays Park is good enough. 
It may be big enough to allow the building tv 
spread out and take its natural and charac- 
teristic shape, but its situation and surroundings 
—placed, as it were at the back of the City Hall 
—is hardly in accordance with the supreme 
dignity of its functions. If, however, Cardift 
is unable to provide a better site elsewhere 
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there is no doubt whatever that the central 
one now acquired by the Office of Works is 
the only one in Cathays Park that in any way 
meets the necessities of the case, 

But even though @ Parliament House should 
be destined never to be there, that is 
no reason for allocating to the Insurance 
Offices the most important vacant site, the 
only one left in the maim axis of the Park. 
National Insurance is of course an important 
factor in the life of the community, but there 
are other factors of equal or even greater 
importance. Everything is relative. Without 
wishing to dogmatise on the exact relative 
importance of insurance and technical educa- 
tion, we venture to suggest that the difference 
is not so great as is suggested by the relative 
jositions of the two sites allotted to them. 
But, however this may be, national insurance 
js not of such outstanding interest and value, 
as compared with all other branches of national 
activity, as to demand the one outstanding 
site balancing the monument which expresses 
the civic life and government of Cardiff. 

We understand that the choice of this site 
was made by the officials of the Office of Works. 
We are entitled to ask why—to ask what 
were the reasons which led them to choose 
this particular site for this particular building. 
So far as we can judge they chose it because 
it was the most important site available, and 
they would have chosen it all the same, what- 
ever the nature of the proposed building might 
have been, just because it was the most im- 
portant, on the principle of first come first 
served, regardless of those that come later 
and of all architectural considerations whatever. 

The Office of Works has the benefit of the 
advice of an Architectural Department, pre- 
sumably competent to advise on the disposition 
of the buildings which it erects. It is a com- 
mon place of design that buildings should be 
placed and grouped together in accord with 
their special character and their relative 
importance one te another. It would be 
interesting to know whether the Office of 
Works asked the advice of the Architectural 
Department on this point, and, if so, what that 
advice was, 

It is of course open to the political chief of the 
Office of Works to contend that national 
insurance is just the one outstanding and 
dominating feature of our national life that 
demands the one outstanding and dominant 
site available. In this case we can but bow 
to his superior knowledge of the social structure 
af society as at present constituted. But, 
failing this, we feel confident that his archi- 
tectural advisers have not been able to bring 
forward any purely architectural reasons in 
favour of placing this particular building in 
this particular site, which are of such gravity 
48 to outweigh the strongly expressed senti- 
ments of the people of Wales. 


CIVIC DESIGN NOTES. 


[x connexion with the proposed 

St. Martin’s- rearrangement of the Ste of the 
le-Grand. ‘General Post Office building, 
ae and the opening up of St. 
yedast s Church, Mr. H. H. Statham sends an 
interesting suggestion to the Times. Not only 
would he set the south front of the new building 
aa with that of the present one on the 
St sicle Aldersgate-street, but he would 
Rr hgh stance between the two buildings 
th * \ thom together with an open screen, 
Ss bringing them into one architectural 


back in lin: 


group and iting a post-office yard between 
= - ie raffic of Aldersgate-street would 
‘ ertex 


‘into a wide road to the east of the 
ar Suid ‘. While there might perhaps 
me «'vantage in keeping the Newgate- 


street fr: di 
_ ges of the two buildings in line 
ai “nother, we are doubtful as to the 


a ‘nnecting the two buildings and 
a " “ traffic of Aldersgate-street. 
hi h the effect may be satisfactory, 


but ma f 

rei 4. that to block up the approach 
some str: cate-street to St. Paul's needs 
Pecan '\" argument than Mr. Statham puts 
niente: | re the buildings at the end of 


ow set back in a line wi 

Psa ' with the 
Sad : Office the view of St. Paul's 
hia a ‘gate-street would create one of the 
OPEN sere, wes 48 London, Although the 
Ofice built proposed between the two Post 
d ainges , : 

mae fom ‘g8 would not entirely destroy 


improve it. inclined to think it would not 
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Ideal Site for a Welsh Parliament House in Jeopardy. 


(From the Weste 


Str James Kay Carrp, Barr., 

Open of Dundee, has given 15,000/. 

Spaces. as a New Year gift to the 

Town Council of Dundee, who 

have bought some land on the Linlathen Estate 

from Mr. D. Erskine, which will be reserved as 

a public park, with a golf-course. The Middlesex 

County Council will subscribe 2,012/. towards 

the cost of acquiring 264 acres near Park-lane, 
Wembley, as an open space. 


A Birt will be introduced in 
A New Railway the course of the current 
for Greater session for the formation of a 
London. company with a capital of 
2,006,0001., with statutory 
powers to construct a “ Northern .Junction 
Railway " from Brentford to Barnet, by way 
of Ealing, Wembley, and Finchley, and for, it 
seems, making junctions with the lines of the 
Great Western, London and South-Western, 
Great Northern, Great. Central, and Metro- 
politan Railway Companies. 


Dre. F. J. Watpo, Coroner 

Ceroner’s for the City of London and 
Traffic for Southwark, gave some 
Suggestions. interesting evidence before the 
Select Committee of the House 

of Commons appointed to inquire into street 
accidents in London. From figures he pro- 
duced he was inclined to draw the inference 
that there was less danger from trams than 
from motor omnibuses. In Southwark, which 
is a network of tramlines, the proportion is 
as three to one, while one death in every three 
was that of a child. Dr. Waldo said his 
experience suggested that increased speed of 
traffic was not so great a source of danger 
as multiplication and congestion of traffic, 
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increase of population, and narrowness of the 
roads. He advocated the provision of mor 
subways and more street refuges. Whether, 
as seems to have been suggested, these latter 
impede the traffic or not, in the interest of 
pedestrians who, after all, are the majority, 
we hope this recommendation will be considered. 
Particularly in these days of high-speed traffic 
no pedestrian should have to cross a road with 
traffic going both ways without a _ refuge 
dividing it, so that he only has to deal with the 
traflic going one way. 


We learn that the Local 

Three Town- Government Board have 

nning notified their authority te the 

Schemes. ( orporations of Blackburn, 

Warrington, and Luton for 

the preparation of farther schemes, respectively, 

for town planning, under the Act of 1909. The 

schemes relate to areas of about 887 acres in 

Blackburn, 1.475 acres in Warrington, and 
4.766 acres in Luton. 


Tur value of the land now 
Co-partnership owned by the Society, and of 
Tenants’ the buildings erected thereon, 
Central Society.amounts to 1,200.0001, as 
compared with 1,036,968/. at 
the end of 1911. The labour strikes im last 
vear greatly reduced the rate of increase for the 
twelve months, to an amount of about 100,0007. 
in Hampstead alone. The bedies affiliated to 
the central co-partnership tenants organisation 
own 900 acres, an increase of 50 per cent. over 
Jast year's return; the number of completed 
houses is computed to be 9,125, as compared 
with 6,125, and on all estates, when completed, 
the expenditure will amount. to nearly 
3,460, 0000. 
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THE BUILDING TRADE. 


TAXATION OF BUILDERS’ 
PROFITS. 


HE judgment delivered by Mr. Justice 
Horridge on January 13 in the case of 
the Commissioners of Inland Revenue 

v. Lumsden is the most important decision 
under the Finance Act, 1909-10, vet pronounced. 
Unfortunately, it so bristles with technicalities 
that it has been very shortly reported in the daily 
press, and until it appears in the “ Law Reports ” 
we shall reserve any investigation of the facts 
and figures in detail. The one point which is 
clear and speaks for itself is that although 
the full site value of a small piece of land upon 
which a grocer’s shop had been erected was 
admittedly precisely the same on the occasion 
when the original valuation was made (as on 
April 30, 1909), and’ when the subsequent 
occasion for valuation arose on its sale in 
August, 1910, yet the Crown claimed increment 
value duty on 125/., that is, a tax of 221., 
and the Court, overruling the decision of a 
referee under the Act, upheld this contention. 
If the full site value of the land is the same on 
both occasions, what is it that is taxed ? 
Clearly it is not what the community were 
assured it was the object of the Legislature 
to tax—the enhanced value attained by the 
land due to some cause such as the demand 
of the community or improvements effected 
in the neighbourhood unconnected with the 
owner—but something else which must be 
either a legitimate profit realised by the 
owner or some expenditure made by the owner. 
In the case under consideration it seems to 
have been the former—a profit made on the 
sale, and thus a tax peculiar to those who own 
land or buildings and those who build houses 
to which no other enterprise or industry is 
subjected. 

The question arises in connexion with the 
deductions to be made and the value to be 
taken when the original assessable site value 
is estimated and when assessable site value has 
to be calculated on an occasion arising. Mr. 
Justice Horridge is reported as saying, “ If the 
contention of the Crown is well founded, 
although there has been no increase in the 
full site value, as stated to be admitted in 
paragraph 7 of the case, yet there was never- 
theless an increment value,’ and he accepted 
that view. 

This was a danger foreseen by the Opposition 
when the Finance Act was before Parliament, 
and in a letter to the Times, published on 
January 18, the President of the Land Union 
gave extracts from questions addressed to the 
Government in debate and letters written to 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer, to which 
the Government uniformly replied that it 
was the increase in the value of the site alone 
that it was intended to tax. Sir William, now 
Lord, Robson in particular recognised the 
very point which has now arisen, and assured 
the House it was provided against. He said: 
“‘ We are trying to make our valuation under 
Clause 2 into a comparable valuation under 
Clause 14. If we had not made the change 
we might have found ourselves taxing an 
increment duty which is really a builder’s 
profit.” The present case shows that that is 
precisely what the Act does. Mr. Pretyman 
also quotes a letter written on behalf of the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, November, 1910, 
from which we take the following extract :— 
“If you buy a house for 300/. and spend 25l. 
upon it and sell it for 4001., increment value 
duty will not be chargeable on any part of 
the additional value of 1001. which is attri- 
butable to your improvements ; and, of course, 
the value attributable to improvements may 
very well be greater than the amount spent 
thereon. Increment value duty will only be 
chargeable on any portion of the increased 
value which is due to increase in the value of 
the land, as it would be if divested of buildings 
and improvements.”’ In Lumsden’s case there 
is no allegation that the value of the land had 
increased; on the contrary, it was agreed 
that the total site value remained the same, 
yet let us see how the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer regards this case. In reply to a 
question put in the House on January 22 he is 
reported as having ‘said: “ Payment of incre- 
ment value duty was due on the case referred 


to“in the question because the builder realised 
a price considerably in excess of the combined 
market value of the land and the building 
erected by him. In estimating the increment 
value full allowance was made for the value of 
the house, including builder's profits ; and the 
excess of price over value was in the nature of a 
fortuitous windfall, which under the statute is 
liable to taxation. I do not pro to intro- 
duce amending legislation.’”” When the case 
is fully reported it may appear more clearly 
how the market value was arrived at and what 
are deemed “ builder’s profits,” but in the 
meantime it may be noted that there is no 
allegation in this reply that there was any 
increase in the value of the land, and the 
admitted facts in the case render any such 
allegation impossible. The only deduction to 
be drawn from the case and from this reply is 
that if from any reason an exceptionally good 
sale is effected, whether from the buyer taking 
a ag fancy to a house and being a very 
willing buyer, or the seller being an unwilling 
seller, or any other reason quite apart from the 
value of the site, yet the seller is liable to be 
mulcted in increment value duty. Losses fall 
on the builder, but any profit he is taxed 
upon. The question was again raised in the 
House of Commons on January 29, on the 
motion for the adjournment, but owing to 
lack of time, only thirty minutes being available, 
the debate was cut short. Mr. Masterman’s 
reply on behalf of the Government will hardly 
reassure the building trade. He said that a 
legitimate builder's profit had been allowed 
on the house by the Government valuers and 
all outside that was increment. He then 
gave two examples, which only served to show 
how uncertain and haphazard was this system 
of valuation. He ame if a site was valued at 
1001., and a house was erected on that site 
at a cost of 500/., and the composite subject was 
sold for 700/., the whole of that 100/. would 
be attributed to the foresight of the builder, 
but if a site and house of similar value, but 
on a terrace, was required for the extension 
of a nursing home, and fetched in consequence 
70”., this extra sum of 1001. was no builder's 
profit, but a windfall. 

It therefore comes to this, a standard 
builder's profit is to be set up by the Govern- 
ment valuers, and on anything outside this 
the Government claim one-fifth. This would 
be bad enough, and could be applied to no 
other trade in the country, but if a standard 
of profit is set up, let there at least be a standard 
of loss. Take Mr. Masterman’s own example. 
A builder erected a terrace of houses before 
April, 1909; one is taken for a nursing home. 
Nursing homes do not appreciate the value 
of adjoining property, and when the site value 
was estimated, as on April 30, 1909, the whole 
terrace showed a loss and the value was placed 
low; subsequently the nursing home acquired 
the neighbouring house at a rather higher price 
than the depreciated value. Here the builder 
is taxed for a windfall, though his whole 
transactions represent a loss. 

- In a shop it is well known that prices are 
averaged ; some articles are sold at considerable 
profit, others at cost price. A Government 
valuer might as well value the former and 
claim increment, whilst disregarding the latter. 

The whole system of arriving at values by 
valuation is an absurdity. The value of a 
thing is what it will fetch, and in the law courts 
evidence of one real transaction has always 
been accepted as displacing any amount of 
expert Speculation as to its value. In the case 
of Hornby +. Commissioners of Inland Revenue 
(the Builder, December 20, 1912) two Govern- 
ment valuers differed on the market value of 
the property to the extent of 750/. One placed 
it at 2,0001., the other at 1,2501. This difference 
of opinion if expressed on two separate occa- 
sions would represent an increment of 1501. 
Can builders be made the victims of expert 
opinion, especially when the result is to tax 
their profits but to ignore their losses? The 
system is unworkable, and has been shown only 
to injure trade, whilst bringing in no practical 
sums to the State. We recently referred to 
the diminution which was shown in the returns 
of plans for erecting dwelling-houses, and we 
hardly expect the present case will encourage 
building enterprise, - 


NATIONAL FEDERATION 
OF BUILDING TRADES 
EMPLOYERS OF GREAT 
BRITAIN AND IRELAND. 


Mr. Jas. Wricut (President) took the chair 
at the annual meeting of this Federation 
in London on January 29. A report of the 
first part of the proceedings appeared in last 
week's Builder (p. 153). 


Form of Contract. 


Mr. A. G. White (Secretary) read the report 
of the sub-Committee appointed by the Ad- 
ministrative Committee as to suggested amen/|- 
ments of Clause 30 in the form of contract by 
the Lancashire, Cheshire, and North Midlands 
Federation. The sub-Committee stated that 
they had also considered various other sugges- 
tions, and had agreed that they were not 
practical or advisable except with regard to 
Clause 28 (provisional sums), where they were of 
opinion that the sum referred to in the clause 
should be subject to the same cash discount as 
those provided under Clause 27. As regarded 
the proposal of the Lancashire, Cheshire, and 
North Midlands Federation for amending 
Clause 30, the Committee had taken legal! 
advice on certain points, and decided to recom- 
mend that for immediate purposes members be 
advised in cases of undue delay in the settlement 
of accounts to give notice in writing that they 
would claim interest on the delayed balances 
from the expiry of the period of maintenance : 
and that a form of letter approved by the 
Federation solicitors be issued for that purpose, 
and that when the neat opportunity for a 
revision of the contract form occurred an 
attempt be made to introduce some obligation 
into Clause 30 to the same effect. 

Mr. S Smethurst said he felt he was only 
voicing the very deep sentiments of Lancashire 
when he asserted unless an attempt was made 
to deal with this matter they would prefer a 
form of contract which was more protective of 
their interests than the Royal Institute of 
British Architects’ form. 

Mr. Hope said the Lancashire and Cheshire 
Federation appeared to be aiming at a builder s 
contract for builders, and did they think they 
would secure a form which they could impose 
on the building owner and Jocal authorities and 
everyone else? What brought the present form 
into operation was that previously an unfair 
form was being forced on them at the instigation 
of the architects Then the present form was 
agreed on by architects and builders as one 
which they could enforce as a reasonable form 
on the building owner. If the Lancashir 
Federation were successful in getting a builder > 
form of contract that would be the first ste}, 
towards reprisals on the part of those who were 
in as equally strong a position as themselves 
and it would destroy that better understanding 
which had been brought about by the agreed 
form of contract. 

Mr. Matthews (Manchester) did not think the 
suggested amendment was unreasonable. It 
was not unreasonable that builders should be 
able to claim interest on money due. In 
Lancashire they had a form of contract which 
they considered superior to that of the Royal 
Institute of British Architects, and they put it 
on one side in deference to the Federation, but 
to say they were to put up with the imperfec- 
tions of the present form for an indefinite period 
was unreasonable. 

In reply to questions the President said they 
were advised that if the letter to be drafted by 
the Secretary was sent to the building owner !t 
would be effective in the way of making a claim 
for interest. 

Mr. Hope agreed that the letter would be 
effective in that way, but a dispute would arise 
as to whether the time had arrived when interest 
became able. In the agreed form every 
matter Pe ispute went to an arbitrator. 

The President said he agreed entirely that 
the present form of contract had brought 
about a much better feeling and much better 
conditions than was previously the case, and 
they ought to do all they could to maintain it 
until they could get it legitimately altered and 
improved. Many of the difficulties which 
bullders found themselves in under the contract 
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id be avoided if they used all the provisions 
which the contract form contained. 
The report was then adopted. 
Control of Trade Conditions. 
president said that the Secretary had 


oe read a paper before a Conference of 
Saorotaries on The Control of Trade Con- 
Itan., and it had since been before the 


Council, who had oe a special Committee 
for the purpose of further considering it and 
drawing up a report for the next Council 
meeting. : 

Mr. A. G. White (Secretary), in the course of 
: said that everyone engaged in the 
carrying on of a trade came to recognise that 
each trade had to take into account certain 
factors of its environment which exercised an 
influence in one direction or another upon the 
business, and were commonly referred to as 
“trade conditions.”” Some were well recog- 
nised, such as those connected with labour and 
with the letting of contracts, and endeavours 
had long heen made to gain some measure of 
control over them. Other conditions were less 
clearly recognised as controllable, although the 
desirability of control was admitted, such as 
conditions of supply of materials and condi- 
tions of price cutting in tendering. Still, other 
conditions were but dimly recognised as of 
importance, such as the relations of the scientific 
training of apprentices, workmen, and em- 
ployers to the question of price cutting in 
tendering. It seemed to him the time was 
ripe for them to embark on a well-considered 
policy, the aim of which should be to effect a 
reasonable degree of control over the conditions 
under which the building trade was to be carried 
on. The first step was to control labour con- 
ditions, the second to control the conditions 
under which contracts were to be undertaken 
and executed, the third the control of supplies 
of materials, and the next the control of the 
prices at which building trade employers would 
supply the commodities they had to sell. 
There was a bond of interest between the worker 
who claimed a standard wage and the employer 
who would like to claim a standard remunera- 
tion for him, and there ought to be a common 
bond of desire to control the conditions of entry 
into the ranks of both workmen and employers, 
so that a certain degree of competence should 
be a eine 9: G@ noe in both cases. r. White pro- 
ceeded to show how the Commercial Society of 
Swiss Contractors were seeking to control 
supplies of materials and the prices thereof in 
Switzerland, and how attempts were being 
made both in Scotland and the North of 
England to control the prices of certain building 
materials, and also instanced what had been 
done in the book trade of this country and 
in the building trade in Germany to prevent 
“cutting.” He concluded by stating that he 
had avoided superfluous details, as his desire 
was to get into the minds of members the idea 
of a general line of poliey. 

Mr. Woods, in moving that the meeting 
affirm the action of the Council, complimented 
the Secretary on the paper, and said it was 
common knowledge that they did not exercise 
4 similar foresight in Association matters as 
they considered necessary in their private 
businesses. They found in some districts that 
different trades had different hours of work, and 
se ought t« have some common line of action 
laid down. But many of them were looking 
for contro! of trade conditions to improve their 
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the key for the settlement of the difficulty with 
regard to prime cost sums. If they did not go 
on with the work it would be taken out of their 
hands by the builders’ merchants, who had a 
movement in an advanced stage for dealing 
with one class of their materials He believed 
the builders’ merchants were quite agreeable 
that the Federation should work in conjunction 
with them. 

The President said a large number of the firms 
doing their own building work went before the 
umpire under the second part of the Insurance 
Act seeking to escape unemployment taxation, 
because they were carrying out building work 
for themselves, but the Federation in every 
case was successful in getting the umpire to 
tule that they should bear the same taxation as 
the ordinary builder. He thought private firms 
carrying out their own work should pay more 
for their material than a builder who bad spent 
his whole life in trying to become an expert in 
his trade. The builders’ merchants had ap- 
proached them with a view to getting them to 
accept certain conditions they wished to 
impose on builders, but they had replied that 
there was another side of the question, and 
that they wanted the merchants to consider 
it in connexion with the subject they had been 
discussing. 

The motion was then carried. 


Conciliation Board. 


Mr. Storrs moved that the suggestions of the 
operatives for the amendment of the ruies of 
the Conciliation Board be not entertained. 

Mr. 8. Easten seconded the motion, and said 
the demends of the operatives were absolutely 
impossible. One was that no period of duration 
for a decizion of the Board should be fixed unless 
the demands of the operatives were fully 
conceded. 

The resolution was carried. 


Names of Tenderers. 

Mr. Moffat, on behalf of the Midland Centre, 
proposed a resolution to the effect that all 
architects and surveyors should supply each 
builder tendering for a job with a complete list 
of the tenders received for such work, and that 
the Federation should isxue a circular to the 
Association with regard to the matter. 

Mr J. W. White opposed the suggestion, as 
he thought it would put the architects in a 
somewhat difficult position; and, secondly, in 
all cases the publication of the tenders was not 
desirable. The lowest tender was not always 
accepted, and if the list was published those 
who were passed over were placed in a some- 
what invidious position. 

Mr. Chambers considered it only fair that 
having beon put to the trouble of tendering 
contractors should know the resuit. The rule 
in Leicester was that a man who was not the 
lowest tenderer wou'd not accept the job unless 
he knew why the lower tenders were passed over. 

After some further discussion Mr. Moffat said 
he would withdraw the resolution and bring it 
up at another meeting. 


A St. Helens Contract. 

A letter was read from the Liverpool Master 
Builders’ Association, calling attention to the 
iact that the St. Helens Corporation were 
inviting tenders for some new schools, and one 
of the conditions was that priced quantities must 
be sent in with the estimate. This was against 
the rules of the Lancashire Federation. There 
was an association in St. Helens, but it was not 
affiliated. It was suggested that the Federation 
should address a letter to the Town Clerk of 
St. Helens on the subject 

Considerable discussion took place with 
regard to the policy of the Federation assisting 
any association not affiliated, and eventually, 
on the motion of Mr. Wistance, it was decided 
that the Federation should act on condition that 
the local assuciation decided to become effiliated. 


Industrial and Provident Societies 
Amendment Bill. 

At the request of the Nottingham Asscciation 
it was decided to refer the consideration of the 
Industrial and Provident Societies Amendment 
Bill to the Administrative Committee. It was 

inted out that the Bill contained powers for 
increasing the capital of co-operative societies, 
and allowed mortgages to be discharged on 
receipts instead of formal deeds of conveyance. 


President and Officers. 
The Chairman moved that Mr. F. Higgs, of 


London, be elected President of the Federation 
for the ensuing year, ana remarked that he was a 








man of undoubted ability and integrity, and im 
every way qualified to fill the office. 

Mr. E. J. Brown (Londen), in seconding the 
motion, said they were very proud of Mr. Higgs 
in London Mr. Higgs had filled the office of 
President of the London Master Builders 
Association, and had alsu been President of the 
Builders’ Institute, so that he would be the 
second one to wear the triple crown. 

Mr. Smethurst supported the motion, which 
was carried. 

Mr. Higgs said he looked on his election as an 
honour to London, in which he had been 
engage for thirty years. It was evident that 
there would be plenty to do during the year 
but the subject of control in the trade would 
scem to overshadow most of the others. There 
were two sides to this control—buying and 
selling. The control of buying seemed to him 
to be comparatively simple and practical. The 
control of selling was quite another story, and 
try how they might, he thought it would be a 
very hard nut to erdck. Moreover, he was not 
sure whether in the long run the control cf 
selling as they knew it in some of the “ ring 
trades they had to deal with was really a good 
thing. It was really another element of utter 
selfishness. Thix control question of selling was 
to some extent a moral question. Mr. Pierpont 
Morgan the other day said he liked a littl 
competition, but he liked control very much 
better. Those who had read anything about 
American systems of control knew what that 
control meant. It meant everything for the 
top dog, and very little for the lower one, and 
it was not the kind of control which was going 
to be permanently useful for any trade or 
country. He knew it was a counsel of perfes 
tion and might not be arrived at till the 
millennium, but what they wanted to try to 
bring about was competition tempered by 
regar! fur other folk, and until they looked at i 
from that point of view they would not get what 
they wanted. Now, however, that the trad: 
was improving a little there would not be the 
necessity for each of them to try to get every 
thing. That was the root of the matter and the 
bottom of the 10 per cent. bother. In conelu- 
sion. Mr Higgs proposed a hearty vote of 
thanks to Mr. Wright, the retiring President, 
for his loyal services to the Federation. 

Mr. White seconded the motion, which was 
supported by Mr. Hope and Mr. Amphlett, and 
agreed to. 

On the motion of Mr. Wright a hearty vote of 
thanks was accorded the Secretary, and also 
Mr. J. W. White for his services on the Concilia- 
tion Board. 

The other officers were elected as follows :- 
Senior Vice-President, Mr. W. Thomas, Cerdift ; 
junior Vice-President, Mr. A. W. Sinclair, 
Scarborough ; Hon. Treasurer, Mr. W. F. Wallis, 
London and Maidstone ; senior Hon. Auditor, 
Mr. J. Storrs, Stalybridge ; junior Hon. Auditor 
Mr. H. Willcock, Wolverhampton. 

At the invitation of the new President it was 
decided to hold the half-yearly meeting in July 
in London. 


THE LONDON MASTER 
BUILDERS’ ASSOCIATION : 
ANNUAL DINNER. 


THe annual dinner of this Association was 
held on Thursday last week in the Whitehall 
Rooms, Hétel M-«tropole, Charing Cross, the 
President, Mr. James 8. Holliday, in the Chair. 

There were also present :— 


Mr. Reginald Blomfield, M.A., A.R.A., President, 
R.IBA 


Sir H. H. Bartlett, Bart 

Sir Laurence Gomme, Clerk. L.C.¢ 

Mr H. A. Bartlett, President, Institute of 
Builders 

Mr, Fredk, Higgs. President. Nationa] Federa- 
tion of Builders 

Mr Percy B. Tubbs, President, Society of 
Architects 

Mr. Henry Riley, President, Quantity Surveyors’ 
Association 

Mr. F. G. Minter. President, Builders’ Benevolent 
Institution 

fr Ernest Bird, Master of Tylers’ and Brick- 
jayers’ Company 

Mr C. Fitzroy Doll, Mayor of Holborn; and 
Mesers 


Cc. E, Allen J.C. Bourne 
( 





F J. Barnes A. C. Crowe 

D. Bartlett J. W. Chessum 

E. J. Browa E. D. Collins 
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The loyal toasts having been proposed by 
the Chairman and honoured, 


Mr. H. A. Bartlett, 

President of the Institute of Builders, proposed 
the toast of ‘“ The Architects and Surveyors,” 
coupled with the names of Professor R. Blom- 
field, M.A., A.R.A., President of the Royal 
Institute of British Architects, and Mr. Henry 
Riley, President of the Quantity Surveyors’ 
Association. He said that architects, surveyors, 
builders, and contractors were interdependent 
one with the other, and when architects were 
prosperous builders and surveyors were doing 
well. In these days of labour unrest there was 
one bright spot where they had no trouble, and 
that was amongst architects and surveyors, who 
were never known to strike. We were told that 
the cost ef living had increased, but architects 
and surveyors still worked for the same fees, and 
never asked for a rise at all. There was one 
serious matter to which he would refer, and 
that was the Lumsden case, which would be 
a terrible blow to the building trade if the 
judgment was allowed to stand. Under the new 
Increment Duty scheme it was always made 
clear while the Bill was going through Parlia- 
ment that the Increment Duty would not be 
charged on builders’ profits, but on the site 
value ; but in the Lumsden case the Increment 
Duty was charged on the whole profit on the 
sale of land and the building put upon it. They 
must all combine to get this altered, as it was a 
very serious matter. 


in response, said unfortunately differences 
occasionally arose between architects and 
builders, but he did not think that mattered at all 
so long as they were dealt with and thought out 
in a fair and square and sportsmanlike manner. 
He had been reading recently some memoirs of 
the Peninsular War, and among the anecdotes 
he came across a very sporting affair. The 
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English were driving the French very hard 
somewhere in the Pyrenees, and after a hard 
day’s fighting the French put up a flag of truce, 
and when the English came up to inquire about 
it the French said, “We have done enough 
fighting to-day ; let's go to bed.” The English 
went one better and said, “ By all means, but 
let’s dine first !’’ They did, and all went away 
the best of friends, and the next morning they 
began fighting again. That was a very credit- 
ishle Soiammnatiilt to both parties, and it was from 
that point of view he 2 in reference to 
architects and builders. It was their duty to 
themselves and each other and those who 
employed them that they now and then had to 
shoot, but that did not prevent them having a 
sound regard and esteem for each other. He 
had had a fairly wide experience of builders, and 
he thought he could say without fear of con- 
tradiction that the English builder compared 
very favourably with the builders of any other 
country, both for the excellence of their work 
and the honourable conduct. of their business. 
It was obvious that architects could not do 
without builders. He tried once to lay some 
bricks, but after knocking his fingers about he 
came to the conclusion that he might get on at 
digging, but that he was quite incompetent to 
earn his living as a bricklayer. Architects could 
not exist without builders, but whether builders 
could say the same of architects he did not know ; 
though he was glad to hear what Mr. Bartlett said 
about the interdependence of them all, for that 
seemed a sound view, the more so as a writer in 
one of our daily papers had stated that all the 
vices and blots on modern architecture really 
sprang from the sins of the architect. The 
writer pointed to the glories of medieval times, 
in which he seemed to think that workmen did 
just what they liked and had a very jolly time. 
It seemed, incidentally, rather hard on such men 
as Wren, Mansart, and others who were among 
the glories of their respective countries that, if 
such a state of things existed, the workmen, or 
some workmen, when they got on to a job 
were free to act like that; and how it would 
affect the builder and the employer was another 
question. He thought such a state of things 
would lead to the Bankruptey Court, and he 
did not think one need trouble about these 
revivalists who put back the clock. We had to 
deal with the conditions we found, and to pull 
together and deal with the difficulties which 
arose in a sportsmanlike manner. He had great 
respect for the traditions of building in this 
country, and no doubt in such competent hands 
as theirs it would be worthily maintained. 


Mr. Henry Riley, 

responding for the Surveyors, said that quantity 
surveying had made great strides during the 
last quarter of acentury or so. Before that time 
the quantity surveyor was a kind of hidden 
sceneshifter or wire-puller, useful but unseen. 
Now he was looked upon as a responsible agent 
whose duty it was to see that the client only paid 
for what he got, and that the builder was paid 
for the whole of the work that he did. If this 
development continued the time was not far 
distant when they might hope to see the name of 
some quantity surveyor in the lists of fhonours 
which they occasionally saw in the papers, and 
in that connexion he would like to express the 
congratulations of his Association to Sir H. H. 
Bartlett on his recent honour. In these days 
of keen competition, when the time given to 
builders for the preparation of their tenders was 
so limited, it had been suggested that it would 
be a good thing for contractors when pricing out 
estimates if quantity surveyors could prepare 
some standard of authority as to how certain 
items in the different trades should be treated, 
and get surveyors in general to work on the 
same basis. It would be impossible to lay down 
hard-and-fast rules applicable to every building 
of every type and size in every locality, but he 
thought that steps could be taken to render bills 
of quantities more uniform. He did not want 
to interfere with the individualism of the 
surveyor, for that was an important matter in 
any bill of quantities, but what could be done 
had been started. His Association had already 
issued two pamphlets on uniformity of practice— 
one treating of slating and tiling, and another 
with preliminary items of bills of quantities. In 
compiling the first pamphlet the Committee 
had to deal with some twenty or thirty different 
systems which prevailed in different parts of 
the country. They also found a great deal of 
variety between the leading surveyors as to how 
they treated items, but after the publication of 
the phlet ryry & surveyors recommended 
its adoption, and at the present time he believed 
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it was the generally accepted basis throughow: the 
length breadth of the country in the mes -;r.. 
ments of that, the simplest trade. Stinw\iteq 
by the success of these efforts they felt that jt 
was imperative to go on with this work. hey 
approached the Surveyors’ Institution, anc he 
was glad to say that they met with the frien: !iest 
response, the result being that in the future the 
other —— they were about to issue would 
probably bear the endorsement of both bodies, 


Sir H. H. Bartlett, Bart., 

then posed the toast of “The Municipal 
Authoritivs,” coupled with the name of Cir 
Laurence Gomme. He referred to the many 
activities of municipal bodies, and said that 
some of those bodies seemed to desire to do 
all the building work they could themselves, 
Builders, of course, preferred those municipal 
bodies who acted on the principle of “ to live 
and let live,” for there was plenty for municipal 
authorities to do without interfering in any way 
with private traders whose work must be better 
done, as they were trained to do it, than it 
could be by chance authorities elected for 
a few years. Municipal bodies had sufficient to 
do without extending their boundaries. But 
they were proud of the men who gave up their 
time without payment of any kind to the work 
of municipal government. 


Sir Laurence Gomme, 

in reply, said he agreed with what had been 
said of the unsel work of representatives 
on municipal bodies, and on the London 
County Council at the present time there 
were well-known builders who had done 
distinguished service for London. He believed 
that the time would come when builders would 
refuse to put up badly-designed buildings, 
and he hoped that the time would come when 
a building, like every other work of art, would 
have upon it the signature of its creator—of 
its architect and its builder. On a piece of 
sculpture we had it, and we should have it 
on a building. It had been said that we were 
rebuilding London in patches. He ventured 
to say that it would be a good thing to petition 
the London County Council to pull down the 
whole of London and rebuild it, preserving, 
of course, all its glories—St. Paul's Cathedral. 
Westminster Abbey, etc. When one came to 
walk into such dismal places as Shepherd’s Bush 
one felt that builders had not done themselves 
justice and that architects had not had a 
chance of doing themselves justice at all. We 
seemed to have lost the idea of a big city, 
and one had only an aggregation of small 
buildings. He loved London, and he should 
like to see it a beautiful place ; it was worthy 
of beautiful buildings and capable of being 
rebuilt. 


Mr. Percy B. Tubbs, 

President of the Society of Architects, then 
ro the toast of “The London Master 
uilders’ Association and its President.” He 

said that the Association was a very important 

body and played a most important part 
in looking after the best interests of the 
building trades in this great metropolis. Much 
good work had been done during the past vear in 
settling disputes which had arisen, and they must 
be thankful to the Council of the Association 
for what they had done. The Council had 
had a strenuous time during the past year, 
having held fifty Council and Committee 
meetings. As trade unions were so well 
organised, it was only right that there should 
be an organisation as perfect as possible to 
rotect the millions of capital invested in the 
uilding trade by the master builders of London, 
and the Association was doing this work 
admirably. With the toast he coupled the 

name of the President, who had striven 0 

hard during his year of office in the interes's 

of the building trade. 


Mr. Holliday, 

in reply, said, according to the daily Press, 
trade was going up by leaps and bounds, and 
last year was a record one! Well, build: ' 
were grateful to the Press for the informati, 
but all he and his friends could say was that 
the increase had not reached them. Th:'e 
was a slight movement, and the building tra: 
barometer was slightly rising ; in fact it had 
gone from moderate to fair, where it hed 
remained. There was one thing which thcy 
were well aware of in the trade, and that a5 
the increased cost of production, which ws 
brought about through various causes, su! 
as legislation, increased cost of materials, and 
rises in wages. The Council had given the 
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cing Bese the oad of production became 
rege IE i seriously affected. 
rohibitive, business was netidine trade 
Jabour unrest had affected the : . te. 
though there had been no serious on : 
All branches of the trade had given notice for 
‘nation of rules, and there had been several 
termination ¢ , ” 
new rules suggested. Having considered the 
notices most carefully, they had in several 
come to an amicable arrangement and 
po ee »y considered practicable and 
made what they co pr 
reasonable rules, Some people thought that 
the state of business did not warrant any rise 
in wages, but the Committee, having heard the 
re sntatives of the men and being persuaded 
prese ane ; 
that the cost of living had greatly increased, 
agreed to a very good rise on the understanding 
that there were fair and equitable rules. — They 
had made it a sine qud non that the princi le 
of conciliation should be included in the rules 
and that no workman should be under any 
disability whether belonging to a union or 
not, They had no desire to keep men out of 
the unions; they were not for or against the 
unions, but for the best interests of the trade 
and the workmen also, and all those who cared 
to understand the new rules would agree 
that the master builders of London had en- 
deavoured to meet the men fairly and honestly. 
The Council attached great importance to the 
rules he had mentioned, and he thought that 
others would do the same. Some people were 
anxious to have compulsory arbitration in all 
cases of dispute, but his onal view was 
that he hoped that would the last resort. 
Builders wanted to make the men feel that 
they could not do without capital, and capitalists 
to feel that they could not do without workmen, 
and the result should be a mutual feeling of 
interest between capital and labour. As they 
had heard, the Association had had a very busy 
year, and their work was becoming very 
important indeed. In addition to the meetings 
with the men and the fifty Council and Com- 
mittee meetings, they had an increasing 
number of inquiries for information from 
Government Departments, the London County 
Council, and other municipal bodies, and they 
had become a bureau for general trade informa- 
tion. He wished to thank the Council for their 
help to him during his year of office, and he should 
like to offer congratulations to Sir H. H. 
Bartlett upon the honour recently conferred 
upon him—an honour not only to the recipient, 
but to the building trade too. There was one 
matter of regret he had to refer to, and that 
Was as to their old and respected friend Mr. 
T. Costigan, who in consequence of ill-health 
had been obliged to give up the secretarial 
work of the Association, though he was still 
able, happily, to devote his time to the Institute 
of Builders, the Builders’ Benevolent Institu- 
tion, and another appointment he held. Mr. 
Costigan was with them that night and he 
Pi he would be for many years. They were 
unate in being able at a moment's notice 
‘o make this arrangement, thanks to their friend 
and colleague, Mr. ‘whe bed teen 
“ppointed Secretary of the Association. 


Mr, vz J. Renshaw 
jhen proposed “The National Federation of 
uilding Trades Employers of Great Britain 
and Ireland.” He said the Federation 
Comprised 120 separate associations and up- 
pr of 5.0) effective members, and, in 
an & yuite considerable number of 
ties bee members. That the National Federa- 
proche made excellent progress was apparent, 
Nan *n started in 1878, under the title of “ The 
passa Association,” “= about nineteen 
pete oe 'epresented. Chief amongst the 
—. ot the Federation in composing 
a hees cnt securing compliance with rules 
oa coneiliat n, while another good feature 
Nan a ‘tion with other associations 
nai objects and ends in view; 
Preece of the London Master Builders’ 
cil ee Were all strong believers in con- 
coum and they intended to adhere to it as 
that eo a ‘plc, and could therefore approve 
the saa ‘1 the National Federation. Then 
affliated t Federation was permanently 
Couneil Re: roe By re Parliamentary 
tone, Whi i enabled it to keep in close 
dase With trade questions affecting the in- 
im TY, and this wag undoubtedly a most 
Portant part of the work of the National 
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Federation—/.¢., to watch carefully all legislative 
measures affecting the trade, to provide expert 
representatives on departmental Committees of 
Inquiry, and to nominate members to tender 
evidence in such inquiries. One of the subjects 
to which the National Federation appeared to 
have given considerable attention last year was 
the National Insurance Act. The Act had 
many defects, and would require very drastic 
revision ; in three or four years an amending 
Bill would become an imperative necessity ; 
than the National Federation he could think of 
no better qualified body to collect figures, 
tabulate statistics, take note of cases of hard- 
ship, so that no case that would serve as an 
example was overlooked, and then to formulate 
the wishes of the building trade throughout 
the United Kingdom, and draft such amend- 
ments as experience might prove to be needed 
for the use of the Employers’ Parliamentary 
Council and other bodies. All the effective 
members of the National Federation should be 
asked to keep & separate insurance ledger, and 
the results should be communicated annually, 
and, of course, confidentially, on an approved 
and agreed form to the National Federation 
for the purpose of compiling national tables 
relating to the building trade ; by means which 
need not be expensive it would be possible to 
show the annual cost to the employers of the 
Health and Unemployment Insurance, and the 
figures thus attained might prove useful for a 
comparison with income tax demands; at all 
events, the totals would show what a large 
proportion of the whole would be found to be 
contributed by the industry, and might pave 
the way for some beneficial amendments of the 
Act. Then conciliation failed, as fail it would 
some time or other, when there was no reason- 
able ground of compromise, it was concentration 
and federation that they would have to fight. 
On the other hand, manufacturers of materials 
used in the building trade were forming strong 
combines for the control of prices and terms to 
merchants and to builders ; the merchants were 
aleo combining, and quite properly so, to 
protect their own interests. It was surely not 
beyond the powers of such a truly representa- 
tive body as the National Federation to take 
the initiative in devising and formulating some 
means whereby the building trade as a whole 
would secure such a measure of control over 
prices and trade terms as might be needed to 
protect the legitimate interests of the trade: 
than this he could think of no higher or indeed 
more difficult subject that could engage 
the attention of the new President of the 
Federation. 


Mr. Frederick Higgs, 

President of the National Federation, in 
response, said the Federation aimed at bringing 
under one organisation the whole of the building 
trade of Great Britain and Ireland. In the 
North both capital and labour were better 
organised than in the South, and he thought 
that we got on better when labourers were 
freer, but organisation on one side had to be 
met by organisation. There were other ques- 
tions in addition to labour which claimed 
the attention of the Federation. It seemed to 
him that the members of the building trade, 
in view of the large amount of capital involved, 
undertook great risks which they did not know 
much about, and the risks were out of proportion 
to. the meagre profits of the last few years ; 
the risks they took and the meagre profits 
showed that they did not control their business 
properly. They needed to control their buying 
ra their selling, but, while the control of 
buying might be managed, the control of selling 
was a difficult matter. The ideal seemed to 
be to remember that, while they had to live 
by competition, that competition should be 
tempe by consideration for others, whether 
merchant, builder, or workman. In the course 
of his remarks the President said he regarded 
his election to the office he held as a compliment 
to the builders of London. He should look 
to the excellent Secretary of the Federation, 
Mr. White, for much help during his year 
of office. 

The concluding toast was “ The Visitors.” 
proposed by Mr. Walter Lawrence, jun., and 
Orr agie by Mr. H. D. Searles-Wood, 

-R.T.B.A, 


HARTLEY WINTNEY SEWERAGE, HANTS. 


The engineer for the new oquerage and 
sewage disposal scheme for Hartley Wintney, 


Mr. T. J. Moss-Flower, C.E., F.R.S.1, of 
Westminster, S.W., has received instructions to 
complete the plans, etc., far the Local Govern- 
ment Board's approval. 
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PAINTING MATERIALS. 


Ox Wednesday evening the first of two 
lectures on “ Painting Materials” was given 
at the Regent-street Polytechnic under the 
auspices of the School of Architecture con- 
nected with the Polytechnic, by Mr. Angus R. 
Walbrook (of Messrs. Lewis Berger & Sons, 
Ltd.). Mr. R. Mitchell (Director of Education) 
presided over a large gathering of students and 
others interested in the subject. 

The Chairman, in introducing the lecturer, 
said most of those present were students of 
architectural classes, and the lecture formed 
one of a part of a series dealing with different 
practices and work in connexion with that 
architectural course. He wished, on behalf 
of the Governors, to express their thanks to 
Mr. Walbrook for coming amongst them to de- 
liver a practical lecture on an interesting subject. 

Mr. Walbrook prefaced his lecture by ex- 
plaining that the original idea was that he 
should have a chat with the students, but the 
matter had rather grown. There might be 
some gentlemen connected with the manufac- 
ture of paints present, and he wished to make 
it clear that his paper was written to suit the 
paint knowledge of the architect and decorator 
rather than that of the paint manufacturer. 
It was not a technical lecture, and he had no 
intention of entering into a discussion on points 
which might be raised by paint manufacturers 
What he had to say as to the merits of prepared 
paints probably applied to the productions of 
all good paint manufacturers, but obviously 
he was forced to speak of the things he knew. 
and consequently was bound to deal with the 
processes adopted by his own firm. 

Mr. Walbrook first pointed out the gradual 
development of the use of prepared paint. 
Fifty or sixty years ago painters made up their 
own paints from dry pigments and laboriousiy 
ground them with a stone and muller to varying 
conditions of fineness in accordance with the 
amount of labour they put into the task. As 
the demand for houses grew cheapness became 
the order of the day, and painters found the 
old process of colour-grinding costly in 
time and labour. The first development from 
the old method took place in 1870, when colour- 
makers began to grind colours on granite 
mills and to offer them in the form of paste 
paints. There was a good deal of opposition 
at first, but the more progressive and en- 
lightened members of the painting trade recog- 
nised that colours ready ground were of value. 
They did away with the laborious hand-grinding, ~ 
which was unproductive, and gave to the 
craftsmen goods finer in texture at a much 
lower cost. The houses who, like his own, 
manufactured and offered to the trade fine 
quality colours. carefully prepared and ground 
by experts who understood the nature and 
character of each colour, soon built up a 
valuable trade and became renowned as makers 
of reliable and high-grade goods. About forty 
years ago Samuel Eyles, of Worcester, had 
the brilliant inspiration to put up a ready- 
mixed paint for home use in I-Ib. and 2-Ib. 
tins and upwards. and he was followed by 
Lewis Berger & Sons. Several firms introduced 
specially prepared paints for decorators’ use, 
but they never succeeded in overcoming the 
conservatism of the rank and file of the trade. 
About eight years ago Lewis Berger & Sons 
made determined efforts to popularise the use 
of prepared paints in various tints for general 
decorative work, but owing to various causes 
their success was only partial. The greatest 
difficulty was the antagonism of the painter, 
which still existed to a great degree, although 
it was gradually being broken down. A 
second and serious defect was that the first 
— paint was only made in a full liquid 
orm ready for the brush, and decorators knew 
that undercoats ought to differ from the 
finishing coats. 

The limitations with regard to the early 
makes of prepared oi! paints had gradually 
brought about changes in their compositior, 
and the introduction of suitable undercoats, 
“ B.P.”” was now made somewhat fuller bodied, 
and any decorator wishing to use it for three- 
coat work could, after it had stood for a little 
while, pour off some of the linseed oil, which 
had a tendency to rise to the top, add more 
turps, and so make suitable undercoats. Other 
forms of prepared paints had been introduced, 
varying in character to suit all classes of work. 
Mr. Walbrook proceeded to deal with the 
following points :—(1) The economy of 
paints, of the purest and highest class, com- 
pared with hand-mixed ; (2) the reliability of 
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prepared paints, of the purest and highest 
class, compared with hand-mixed ; (3) the life 
or wearing capacity of prepared paints, of the 
purest and highest class, compared with hand- 
mixed. The old rule-of-thumb method in- 
volved a great deal of waste of time and 
material. 

Then the waste of materials in many paint 
shops, and on the jobs, was enormous. White 
et § driers, oils, turps were taken to the jobs 
together with small quantities of colours in 
oil or turps, and these, unless great care be 
exercised, were all more or less wasted. All such 
waste has to be charged into the cost of the 
job. The time of skilled men has to be taken 
up in mixing, first getting the ingredients 
together, next making up the necessary amount 
of colour in the paint-pot. How difhcult it is 
to gauge just how much is required for the job! 
Much is left over, and deteriorates, goes fatty, 
and is either thrown away or used up as prime, 
possibly on good work, with poor or bad results ; 
or too little is mixed, and the job has to be done 
again. 

Prepared peint, on the other hand, comes to 
the job in sealed tins. All the ingredients, 
if bought from a reliable firm, are of the highest 
and best quality. They have been skilfully 
combined by special machinery, and are prac- 
tically ready for use. Their purity and fine 
grinding give them greater covering capacity 
than the less skilfully mixed paint made by 
hand. The operator stirs his paint thoroughly, 
lifting the pigment from the bottom to the top, 
so as to thoroughly mix all the ingredients. 
He takes as much as he is likely to want from 
the tin into his paint-pot. closes up the re- 
mainder, so that there is no skinning and 
little waste. 

To the fair-minded man, making fair com- 
parison, it must be obvious that the true 
economy rests with prepared paint. 

Then as to the reliability of prepared paints 
compared with hand-mixed. In the latter case 
the decorator bought his materials from various 
sources—white lead from one house, oil and 
turps perhaps from another, colours or stainers 

probably from several makers. All these might 
a very good or they might not. In_ his 
experience the good-class decorator bought 

ood materials from the best houses and paid 
fair prices. He had, however, no guarantee 
that the linseed oil used in grinding his colour 
was equal to that used for grinding his lead, or 
that these in turn were equal to the linseed oil 
he buys. He had no reliable tests and must 
trust his manufacturer. Prepared paints, how- 
ever, of the highest grades were guaranteed 
to be made from pure materials, and the oil 
and turps were tested by skilled chemists, 
and everything used was up to standard. 
Hand-mixed paints were mixed by rule-of- 
thumb, while prepared paints were made to 
strict formula, all the ingredients being care- 
fully weighed or measured out. 

He did not say that hand-mixed paints could 
not be made good, for he knew they had been 
and were so made. It needed time and patience, 
however, and in these days of hurry and bustle 
time was precious. The men engaged in the 
manufacture of prepared paints did nothing 
else but make them, year in and year out. 
Working to settled formule, their experience 
became unique. They were supervised by 
practical foremen who tested every batch of 
paint in practical fashion, and ascertained that 
it was up to standard. These standards were 
kept in proper order in the office of the manager 
of the department, and he was finally responsible 
for the smooth and correct working of all 
batches of prepared paints made. Every 
tin of paint his firm sent out bore the date of 
manufacture and identification numbers, and 
as the formula of every batch of paint was 
registered they could from the marks on the 
tin tell how and when any tin of paint was made. 
All this made for efficient and reliable output. 

They would gather from what he had said 
that on the point of reliability the balance 


_was in favour of prepared paints as against 


hand-made goods. This question of reliability 
was of particular interest, both to the architect 
and the decorator. The architect wanted 
to be sure that his specifications were carried 
out with the full number of coats and with the 
best materials. His reputation was at stake 
both as regarded the finished appearance and 
the life of the finish. In the same way the 
decorator had his reputation at stake, either 
with the architect or the customer for whom 
he worked. With both he looked for repeat 
jobs, which were not likely to come if he got 
a bad name for his work. |, 
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The third point was wearing capacity, or 
life of prepared paints as compared with hand- 
mixed paints. They knew from long tests 
that a pure paint made by their system would 
last as long as hand-mixed paint, and in man 
cases it had proved to live much longer. It 
was common sense to conclude that the better 
made article would last longer than the poorly 
made one. He spoke, of course, of the high- 
grade paints made by reliable firms. One 
great reason for the greater wearing capacity 
of the prepared oil paint was the purity of the 
linseed oil used. It was an accepted fact that 
the medium used was what determined the life 
of the paint. The oil was the protective 
coating, and when the oil was done the paint 
crumbled. A second reason was that the 
methods of manufacture give a perfect system 
of combining the various ingredients—lead, 
zinc, and colouring matter, with the necessary 
liquid—into a perfectly mixed paste. In this 
process every portion was perfectly intermixed 
by the arrangement of the knives in the mixers. 
Then the paste was ground on mills of their 
own design, and when the grinding was finished 
they had a pint in a soft paste form, butter- 
like in fineness. This then flowed down a 
chute to the mixers. Two to three hundred 
gallons at a time could be mixed, and in these 
mixers the remaining necessary liquids were 
added. When the mixing was complete, and 
the finished article had been tested and tried 
out by the experts, it was drawn off into a 
smaller tank, which had a fine sieve on the 
top, through which every drop cf the liquid 
paint had to go. By this method only a 
perfectly finished article went into the tin from 
the last small tank. During the process of 
running off from the mixing tank to the smaller 
filling tank the mixers were working all the 
time, and as fast as the paint ran through the 
sieve it was run off from the small tank into the 
tins in which it was sent out. This insured 
perfect uniformity. 

The lecturer proceeded to discuss the various 
factors on which the life of paint depended, 
and pointed out in the first place, if it was new 
work, the priming coat or coats must be of the 
best materials. Secondly, wearing capacity 
depended on the undercoat work being of 
suitable character, fine in texture, and each 
being allowed sufficient time to dry hard before 
the next was put on. Thirdly, in regard to 
the character of the final coat, there they 
wanted greater elasticity so as to enable it to 
stand the changes of temperature without 
cracking. The fineness or smoothness of the 
finish was of great importance, for a smooth 
surface offered little or no resting place for 
water or sulphur particles to attack the paint. 
He claimed that high-grade prepared paints, 
being ground perfectly and mixed so thoroughly, 
gave this smoother surface, and in consequence, 
if the ingredients were of the best, they must 
last longer than hand-mixed paints, which 
probably did not possess such extreme fineness, 
Another important consideration was the 
quality of the pigments used for giving the 
necessary tints. Manufacturers of high-grade 
prepared paints used the strongest and purest 
pigments, for they knew that to do so was 
true economy. In conclusion, Mr. Walbrook 
touched on the varieties of prepared paints, 
and emphasised the importance of painters 
buying a good article. He did not say that 
the cheaper grades were all nasty, but they 
could not be so good in wear as the higher 
grade and, more expensive paint. They began 
with paints perhaps a little better of about 
the same quality as the common shop tinned 
paints, offered at about 5s. per gallon. They 
got then to something better, sold at 7s. 6d. 
or 8s., good value at the price probably, but 
not of the highest grade. is firm made such 
— because there was a demand for them, 

ut if a customer asked them to recommend 
him a high-grade paint they gave him a 
guaranteed quality oil paint, or if he was 
re to pay a, little more, and wanted a 

igher gloss paint, they gave him a paint 
made with part oil and part varnish. If he 
wanted a still higher varnish gloss they gave 
him their imperishable varnish paint, which 
for all practicable purposes was as good as 
any man could require, unless he wanted to pay 
for full enamels. They could have a priming 
paint prepared made to suit special requirements 
either for wood, plaster, or iron and _ steel. 
Special undercoats were made -shell or 
half gloss in character, suitable fue te finishing 
coat of oil or high-gloss paint. Special first 
and intermediate flat coats were made for 
undercoating enamels, Prepared flat ename!s 
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were offered, which might be used on ¥ 004 
or plaster, to give a permanent flat or egy <)!} 
finish, similar to distemper. These flat eno ole 
were really washable, and gave all that «ft, 
restful effect which was claimed for distemper, 
but without any roughness or brushmarks 
which so many distempers showed unless 
stippled. The flat enamel did not 16 \jr 
stippling, but gave naturally a beautiful matt 
surface. The iitial cost of this was hivher 
than distemper, but possessed nearly ty ice 
as much covering capacity. Some years ago 
they provided a paint called “* Varnol,”” which 
had a higher gloss than oi! paint, especially 
for interior work. A higher priced paint was 
that which they called imperishable paint, 
especially suitable for exposed work and wiere 
« high slens finish was looked for. 

Mr. C. Mitchell (Head of the School of Archi- 
tecture), in proposing a vote of thanks to the 
lecturer, said it was no good setting up their 
backs and trying to stop progress, and he 
believed it was a fact that all the great 
American railway companies had _ their 
standardised paints. 

Answering questions, Mr. Walbrook said 
that if the paint powdered he presumed it was 
due to there not having been complete combi- 
nation of the ingredients; but, of course, there 
were many conditions which might affect it. 
They had no reason for pushing prepared 
paints, because they got no more profit out 
of them than by selling colours, but scientific 

rogress must go on. Varnish improved by 
eeping in a tank, but personally he did not 
think it did in one-gallon tins. 

The motion was heartily agreed to. 





PROVIDENT INSTITUTION OF 
BUILDERS’ FOREMEN AND 
CLERKS OF WORKS. 


Tue twenty-ninth annual dinner of this Insti- 
tution was held on Wednesday last week at the 
Holborn Restaurant. Mr. Ralph J. Holliday 
presided over a very large company. 

Following the usual loyal toasts, the Chair- 
man proposed the toast of the evening. 
“Prosperity to the Provident Institution of 
Builders’ Foremen and Clerks of Works.” He 
said that, as many of those present knew, the 
Institution was founded in 1842, and, although 
it was old in years, yet he was happy to say 
that it was vigorous and still doing good work. 
Since its inception the total amount paid in 
pensions amounted to 18,8341, 18s. 4d., and that 
alone justified the existence of the Institution. 
The cost of administration was extremely low. 
Last year the salaries amounted to only 40/., 
so that practically all the money subscribed 
went direct to those who were in need. Last 
year the sum paid to thirty pensioners 
amounted to 762/. 16s. 6d., in addition to which 
15. was paid for temporary assistance. The 
annual subscription of members was 2/. 2s., 
and he noti that the age limit was forty 
He did not know whether he would be in 
order, but he would like to suggest that that 
age limit might be increased with great advan- 
ee. He would like to see a sliding scale of 
su iptions and benefits in connexion with the 
Institution. As he had said, at the present 
time nobody could join after they had reached 
the age of forty. Very often builders’ foremen 
and clerks of works did not get into a position 
to be able to join such an Institution until 
they were past forty. He felt sure that if 4 
sliding were introduced the membership 
would be considerably increased. He hoped 
the Committee would give the suggestion their 
serious consideration. He was personally 
acquainted with builders’ foremen and clerks 
of works, and he was perfectly certain there 
was no class of men who were more worthy 
of kindly consideration. The longer he lived 
the more he reciated what an extr- 
ordinary fellow a builders’ foreman must be. 
First of all he had to satisfy his employer >Y 
making his work pay and by turning out good 
work. The next tleman that came on_1!)° 
scene was the architect, and the foreman hi! 
got to satisfy the architect, although he knew 
ian, that the work was costing more tli.” 

s employer was ting. When the are! 
tect went, the clerk of works came on ‘\° 
scene, and the foreman had to satisfy tht 

tleman, In fact, it seemed to him that t'° 

ilders’ foreman was the gentleman who ©‘ 
all the knocks and who was alwaye supposed ‘? 
wear a smiling face. The clerk of works “'s 
in @ somewhat different position, but he m::t 
be a man of very great experience and kno 
ledge. It was a very paintul thing to see such 
men who occupied positions of respo”>'- 
bility and trust forced to seek the help °! 
charity in their declining years. He cou? 
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m that applications were continually 
mt to the Irotitetion from gentlemen of 
that sort, and the more funds the Committee 
had at their disposal the greater the amount 
of good they could do. fle appealed to — 
to help their brethren who were in need, an 

he was perfectly certain that he who gave in 
charity would never miss it, but would be 
repaid sooner Or later a hundredfold. They 
read in some of the newspapers that there was 
to be @ big trade boom—in fact, some papers 
said it had already arrived. All he could say 
vas that his firm had not yet experienced 
t, although they were living in hopes that 
they soon would. They experienced a 
very great rise in wages and in the cost of 
materials, but not the tremendous boom that 
some people talked about. When times were 
bad there was all the greater need for support 
to such an Institution as t, for it was 
then that the claims increased. He sincerely 
hoped that as a result of that dinner a goodly 
addition would be made to the funds of the 
ey Beer, in responding to the toast, after 
thanking Mr. Holliday for his kindness in 
presiding, said that the members of the Com- 
mittee had had a little private meeting with 
the Chairman prior to the dinner, at which 
he had made the <A yg me in regard to 
altering the rules which he had just referred 
to. As soon as possible the Committee would 
take the question into consideration and see 
whether it was possi to make new rules so 
as to increase the age limit for membership 
and have a sliding ecale of contributions and 
benefit. 

Mr, B. J. Greenwood gave the toast of ‘“‘ The 
Architects and Surveyors,”” which was re- 
sponded to by Mr. H. G. Cover, who remarked 
that the architect was very much indebted to 
the general foreman and the clerk of works 
for the good results which were obtained in 
the building work of to-day, owing to the 
thoroughly practical knowledge which those 
gentiemen had of all branches of the trade. 

The remaining toasts were ‘“‘ The Builders and 
Contractors,” proposed by Mr. Ben Carter, 
and responded to by Mr. W. Lawrence, jun., 
aml “The Visitors,” proposed by Mr, B. 
Langham, and acknowledged by Major G, A. 
Buxton Carr. 

During the evening Mr. Ernest Searchfield, 
the Hon. Secretary, announced contributions 
amounting to close on 300. in aid of the funds 
of the Institution. 


TEES-SIDE MASTER BUILDERS. 


Tue sixteenth annual dinner of the Tees- 
side and District Master Builders’ Association 
was held at the Grand Hotel, West Hartle- 
pool, on the 20th ult.. when Mr. W. M. 
Thompson, the newly-elected President, occu- 
pied the Chair. Amongst others present were 
the Mayor of West Hartlepool (Councillor 
Martin), Mr. W. S. Davison (Midlesbrough), 
Mr. R. Johnson (Stockton), Mr. J. Proud 
(President N.C. Division of the National 
Federation), Mr. W. H. Hope, Sunderland 
‘Secretary of the Northern Federation), Messrs. 
E. Moody, E. M. Tweddle, R. Mothersdale, 
H. Doughty, W. C. Creasor (Secretary Tees- 
side and District Master Builders’ Association), 
R. J. Marshall, A. Stephenson, D. Barker, 
F. Turnbull, and J. W. Boanson. 

After the usual loyal toast had been duly 
honoured, Mr. W. H. Hope proposed “ The 
National Federation of Building Trade Em- 
pioyers.”” After referring to the hospitality 
of the Tees-side Association, he remarked that 
4 builder to-day hed not only to be the 
master of his own craft, but a lawyer, an 
architect, and he also had to have geome know- 
fee of local government law, and particu- 
hee of the law of contract. Otherwise, what 
‘L stepped out to gain with one hand, in the 
shape of the purchase price of the property, 
pdb 2 of it © contract, he gave away with 
the ands by reason of the incompetence of 
a upon whom he had to depend, or the 
Ae oe of those with whom he was dealing. 
ha result of the work of the Federation they 
had * away from some of those evils. They 
wr Has So Tauch to complain of now in the 
Were fis thes of those with whom they 

be te. He did not refer in any way 
‘erity of the architects with whom 
had had tc drought inte contact daily. They 
put aad a” nd upon their honour in the 
not been ‘ho confidence of the builders had 
ye mspcced, ‘They had lately brought 
im’. loser touch with the National 
It would ie ch was @ very desirable thing. 
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workmen should quarrel—though they did— 
with the builders, concerning the way in which 
they dealt with applications for advances. 
They had an important duty to discharge to 
the public, and to those who employed them, 
and in addition they had their own interests, 
as builders, to attend to. If it were simply a 
question of granting an advance and nothing 
more, then they might experience pleasure in 
saying: ‘‘We recognise the justness of your 
claims and are only too glad to accede to 
four @pplication.”” But unfortunately they 
wad to consider their market. They were not 
faced with foreign competition like many other 
industries, but they were faced with the law 
of supply and demand. In the Hartlepools, so 
far as dwelling-house property was concerned, 
they were pretty weil built up for the next 
five or six years. The only little ray of sun 
shine that came along was in the shape of 
picture halls or miners’ dwellings. 

Mr. Proud, in reply, congratulated Mr. 
Thompson on his election as President. The 
pemees was not altogether a bed of roses, and 

© believed Mr. Thompson would have his 
hande full. Labour, he proceeded, was feder- 
ating itself together in all the largo cities, 
and the only conclusion to be arrived at from 
this amalgamation was that they intended to 
cease work when they wanted to enforce their 
demands, This sort of thing could only be 
met by organising themselves as best they 
possibly could. They had had Boards of Con- 
ciliation at work for six or seven years, and 
he was very proud to say that disputes had 
been very few since since they set up such 
machinery. In the northern centre during the 
last year they had dealt with twelve cases. 
They had settled nine, one was referred to a 
higher Board, another was ruled out of order, 
and one was unsettled yet. If they only took 
this as part of the work, he thought it could 
be fairly claimed that the organisation had 
at its existence ten times over. They 

practically stopped strikes, and such good 
work ought to be continued in the future 
With regard to the state of trade, builders 
could not say that it had been good for them 
Glancing at the Board of Trade returns, thev 
found there had been a decline in 1910-11 of 
10 per cent. in house building: in 1911-12 the 
decline was something like 20 per cent., but 
in other businesses there had been a remark 
able increase from 37 per cent, to 40 per cent. 
They could only account for this decline in 
their trade by people meddling with laws and 
tampering with Acts, Most of them would 
remember that the Associatiop asked them if 
they had any complaints to make with regard 
to Acts that had been passed. From evidence 
obtained throughout the country, they found 
that property had depreciated from 5 per cent 
to 20 per cent. This was accounted for by 
people meddling with other people’s business 
when they knew nothing about it 

The Mayor proposed “‘The Teesside and 
District Master Builders’ Association,” and 
began by remarking that he had long ad- 
vocated the principle of conciliation in disputes 
instead of the brutal methods of the strike. 
He thought it was time in thie twentieth 
century for them to adopt some other means 
of settling disputes between capital and labour 

Mr. Thompson and Mr. Davidson responded. 


EDINBURGH, LEITH, AND DIS- 
TRICT BUILDING TRADES’ 
ASSOCIATION. 


Tue forty-first annual general meeting of the 
Edinburgh, Leith, and District Building 
Trades’ Association was held at 61, Lothian- 
road, Edinburgh, on the 29th ult., Mr. William 
Forrest presiding over a representative at- 
tendance. The annual Report, which was 
unanimously adopted, stated that recovery in 
the improvement of the building trade 
generally was proceeding very slowly, and 
especially in speculative and private building 
there was not much improvement. It was, 
however, satisfactory to record that, as far 
as the members of the building trade had 
experienced, the year had been a slightly all- 
round improved period compared with recent 
years, and that might be accounted for by the 
fact that work had been more evenly distri- 
buted and that country contracts were being 
sought and secured by Edinburgh contractors. 
In 1912 no public buildings of any importance 
were begun. Unlet property, however, had 
fallen from 147,098/. to 136,335/., and with a 
period of great prosperity already evidenced 
in other trades throughout the country it was 
not too much to hope that the building trade 
would share therein. The organisa- 
tion of the Association had been strengthened, 
and a large number of new members had 
been enrolled. 
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A Report of the representation recently 
made to the Town Council upon the subject of 
the supplementary clause, i.¢c., fair wages in 
city contracts, was considered. The members 
were united in agreeing to the original! clause, 
which provided that they should be bound to 
say the recognised standard rate of wages, 
mt objected to the supplementary clause as 
an inquisitorial interference in the conduct 
of their business. It was accordingly unani 
mously decided that no member of the 
Association should tender for work scheduled 
under such conditions. Complaints were made 
as to the prevalent practice of malingering 
obtaining under the Workmen’s Accident Com 
pensation Act, and a scheme for the prevention 
of the abuse was formulated and approved of. 

The following office-bearers were elected: 
President, Mr. W. Forrest; Vice-Presidents, 
Mr. James Crowe, Mr. David A. Angus, and 
Mr. Edward Bruce; delegates to Scottish 
Building Trades’ Federation, Messrs. Forrest 
and James Millar; and a Committee of fifteen 
members. Mr. Thomas Ferguson, solicitor, 
was re-elected Secretary and Treasurer, 


BRISTOL MASTER BUILDERS’ 
ASSOCIATION. 


On the 27th ult. the annua! dinner of th: 
Bristol Master Builders’ Association was held 
at the Royal Hotel, the President (Mr. Audie, 
Perkins) in the chair. 

The Royal toasts having been honoured, Mr 
T. Sturge Cotterell (Bath) submitted “‘ Th 
City and Port of Bristol,”” and the Sheriff. 
Mr. T. J. Lennard, in reply, said he hoped 
that many were present that evening who 
would live to see the time when the reproach 
which he had heard levelled against the city 
of having slums as bad as those of the East 
End of London would be swept away, 

Alderman Dr. E. H. Cook also responded, 
and, dealing with civic matters from a 
practical point of view, said those who had 
the control of civic matters need not hesitate 
to undertake necessary building if it was useful 
and well constructed. Such an expenditure 
even if large, may be the cheaper in the end 
if it was a good and wise one. As master 
builders and ratepayers they were interested 
in most of the projects which occupied the 
attention of the Council. 

Mr. Frank Cowlin then proposed the toast 
of “ Architects, Engineers, and Surveyors.” 
Disputes or arbitration in the building trade 
were practically unknown. He was glad to 
testify that his belief was that the architects 
were thoroughly alive to their responsibilities 
For many years in the matter of building 
Bristol had struck a bad patch, but they were 
now recovering from this. He should like to 
see the time come when every building from 
an architectural point of view would have to 
satisfy a high standard, so that a high result 
should be attained, for, after all, architecture 
of high standard was a thing of beauty which 
endured and helped to form both the taste 
and character of the inhabitants 

Mr. G. H. Oatley (President, Bristol Society 
of Architects), in responding, said the build 
ing trade had gone through a long period of 
depression. He was therefore glad to note 
the hopeful tong of the present moment, and 
he agreed with all Mr. Cowlin had said, 

Sir Frank W. Wills followed, and said he 
agreed that architects should know their busi 
ness and be able to talk in an intelligent way 
to the builders. The architect occupied a 
peculiar position; he should be an important 
judge between the builder and the owner— 
directly the contract was signed the architect 
had a duty to both parties. There was a 
mutual duty between builders and architects, 
and he appealed to the former not to drive 
the latter off their heads. On the other hand, 
the architect should know enougb of his pro- 
fession to certify for a legitimate extra. 

Councillor A. Dowling proposed the toast 
of “ Kindred Associations and Visitors,’’ which 
was acknowledged by Mr. F. Chancellor (Presi 
dent of the Bath Associatien), and Mr 
H. R. W. Bamberger. 

Mr. W. H. Brown then proposed the toast 
of “The Bristol Master Builders’ Associa- 
tion,” and the President, who was received 
with musicaal honours, replied. The inception 
of the Association was simply fer defence, 
and on these lines the organisation had 
worked. Competition had hitherto been too 
keen, and he was glad that the desire was 
growing that there should be living margin 
prices. Healthy competition was good, not so 
much in price as first-class work. The past 
year had been a strenuous one, but marked 
by a loyal support from the: members ef the 
Association generally. His gratitude was due 
to the officers and members for that loyal 
support, and for their confidence in him by 
electing him President for the second year. 
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THE BANKING WORLD AND 
TRADE. 


At the annual general mecting of the London 
County and Westminster Bank, Ltd., held at 
the head office, 41, Lothbury, E.C., Viscount 
Goschen (Chairman of the bank) presided. In 
moving the adoption of the Report, the Chair- 
man said that the past year, like its pre- 
decessor, had been full of anxiety, though a 
good one for bankers, and for their own bank 
a record year. The principal factors affecting 
the value of money during the year had been 
the demand consequent upon active trade and 
the increase in the price of many commodities, 
the continual demand for new capital, and, in 
conjunction with these, the social unrest at 
home and political uneasiness abroad. The 
strike in the coal trade, followed by the strikes 
of transport workers, helped to create con- 
ditions which called for much care and 
prudence. The banker wag called upon at 
such times to give assistance to those who 
were temporarily embarrassed by such dis- 
locations in trade, with the result that the 
effects of the disturbance were felt over a far 
wider area than was probably anticipated by 
those whose actions led to it. Abroad they 
had been faced with much political unrest, 
which also had necessitated the greatest care 
and judgment in financial commitments abroad. 
Notwithstanding these disturbing factors, the 
trade of the country had been eminently satis- 
factory, and they could not have better 
evidence of this than the growth of their 
exports and imports, in which a record was 
established. If further evidence was wanting 
as to our prosperity it could be found in the 
enormous figures shown in the Clearing House 
returns.—Mr. Ernest Bird heartily congratu- 
lated the Board upon the excellent character 
of the figures suppiled to them; as the Chair- 
man had said, they were a record for the bank. 
The retiring directors were re-appointed and 
the auditors re-elected. 


GENERAL BUILDING NEWS. 


CATHOLIC CHURCH, URMSTON. 

The new Catholic Church of the English 
Martyrs, which is to be erected in Roseneath- 
road, Urmston, is to cost about 1,200/., and 
the work is to be commenced in March. The 
building will be in the Romanesque style, and 
the contract has been secured by Mr. J 
Spark, of Urmston. 

MEMORIAL CHURCH, CLAPHAM. 

The new Church of the Holy Spirit. Nar- 
bonne-avenue, Clapham Common, which has 
now been completed, has been erected as a 
memorial to the late Canon Greene, who was 
rector of Clapham. The building was designed 
by Mr. H. P. Burke Downing, F.R.LB.A.. 
of Westminster, and the accommodation is for 
600 people. The contract was secured and 
carried out by Messrs. Allen Fairhead & Sons, 
of Enfield 


CHURCH, HITHER GREEN. 
A new United Methodist Church is being 
erected at Torridon-road, Hither Green, under 
the supervision of _Messrs. George Baines & 


Son. Messrs. E. Roome & Co. are the 
contractors. 


CATHOLIC SCHOOLS, BARNSLEY. 

The new Roman Catholic schools in the 
Parish of Holy Rood, Barnsley, were opened 
on the 29th ult. The schools are situated in 
Castlereagh-street, and are two stories high, 
built of brick and stone, finished with rough 
cast, from the design of Mr. E. W. Dyson. 
On the ground floor there is an assembly hall, 
80 ft. by 32 ft. Eight classrooms are provided, 
four on each floor, and there are wide corridors 
extending the full length of the building. 
Accommodation is given to 424 new scholars, 
the infants being on the ground floor, and the 
total provision, reckoning in the old school, is 
for 800 scholars, boys and girls. The cost is 
roughly estimated at 3,500/. 

SCHOOL AT LADYBURN. 

Mr. A. C. Thomson, of Ayr, has been ap- 
pointed by the Greenock School Board as the 
architect for the proposed new school at Lady- 
burn. The building is to proyide accommoda- 
tion for 850 children. 

STRETFORD’S NEW SCHOOL, 

Mr. E. Woodhouse, F.R.I.B.A., is the archi- 
tect for the new school which is to be erected 
in Trafford Park. The building will consist of 
two stories, and will provide accommodation 


for 800 children. The Board of Education has 
yet to approve of the plans, 


KING'S COLLEGE HOSTEL, WESTMINSTER. 
A hostel for sixty theological students is in 


course of erection in Vincent-square and 
Rochester-row, Westminster. The main build- 
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ing, which will be ready for occupation in 
October, consists of rooms for sixty students, 
sitting-rooms and bedrooms for two. tutors, a 
dining hall to accommodate seventy residents, 
common-rooms, kitchens, etc. Eventually two 
wings will be added, that to the east being 
reserved for the Warden’s House, and that 
on the west for the chapel and library. The 
cost of the first portion is estimated to be 
21,000/., and of the complete building 30,000/. 
The hostel is intended primarily as a place of 
residence for students attending lectures at 
King’s College. The foundations put in by 
Messrs. Dove Brothers are on piers taken down 
18 ft, through sand to ballast. The architect 
is Mr. A. C. Martin, Hart-street, Bloomsbury. 
The superstructure is in the hands of Messrs. 
Foster & Dicksee, Rugby and Chelsea. Brown 
Portland stone will be used, and 2-in. bricks 
from Messrs. 8. & E. Collier, of Reading. The 
building will be reinforced throughout on the 
Kahn system by the Trussed Concrete Steel 
Company. Adjoining the King’s College 
Hostel will be the Empire Hospital for paying 
patients, for which Mr. E. Hazell, F.R.1.B.A., 
is the architect, and Messrs. Holloway Brothers 
are the contractors. 


NEW PREMISES, NEWCASTLE. 
Considerable extensions have been made to 
the premises of Mr. W. Stell, in Northumber- 
land-street, from the designs of Mr. J. Landell 
Nicholson. The contract was carried out by 
Mr. Hepple, and the electric lighting is by 
Messrs. Robson & Coleman. 


NEW BUILDINGS IN LONDON. 

Alterations to premises, Sandringham- 
parade, Ealing, W., for Messrs. Elliott, Ltd., 
drapers, ete Proposed school, Wessex- 
gardens, Golder’s Green, N.W.; Mr. J. Ander- 
son, Education Offices, Hendon, N.W. Shops, 
ete., Brixton-hill, S.W.;: Messrs. J. & R. Box, 
builders, Larkfield-rise, Clapham, 8.W. Block 
of offices, St. Helen’s-place, E.C.; Messrs. 
T. Chatfeild Clarke & Son, architects, Bishops- 
gate, E.C.; Messrs. J. Mowlem & Co., 
builders, Grosvenor Wharf, Westminster, S.W. 
Club premises, Lee, S.E.: Messrs. Trehearne 
& Norman, Sardinia House, Sardinia-street, 
Kingsway, W.C. 


TRADE NEWS. 


Under the direction of Mr. James Shearer, 
architect, Dunfermline, the “ Boyle” system 
of ventilation (natural), embracing Boyle's 
latest patent “air-pump” ventilators and air- 
inlets, has been applied to Cornock School, 
Cornock, Scotland. 

The St. Andrew’s New Schools, Ashton-on- 
Ribble, are being ventilated by means of 
Shorland’s patent exhaust roof ventilators and 
special inlet ventilators, supplied by Messrs. 
E. H. Shorland & Brother, Ltd., of Failsworth, 
Manchester. 


APPLICATIONS UNDER LONDON 
BUILDING ACTS, 1894 to 1909. 


At the last meeting of the London County 
Council the following applications under the 
London Building Act were dealt with. (The 
names of the applicants are given in paren- 
theses) :— 


Lines of Frontage and Projections. 

Clapham.—Erection of a building on the 
northern side of Thurleigh-road, Clapham, ad- 
joining No. 111, Thurleigh-road (Mr. J. Cobel- 
dick).—Refused. 

Fulham.—Erection of a building on the 
eastern side of Wandsworth Bridge-road, Ful- 
ham, to abut also upon the southern side of 
Broughton-road-approach (Mr. H. Harrington 
for the Wandsworth Theatre Company, Ltd,).— 
Consent. 

Hampstead.—Erection of a conservatory at 
Carisbrooke Cottage, Wadham-gardens, Hamp- 
stead (Mr. C. Fleming-Williams for Mr. B. H. 
Seymour).—Consent. 

Hampstead.—Additional story to an existing 
bay-window at the rear of No. 106, Goldhurst- 
terrace, Hampstead (Mr. J. ©. Swinburne- 
Hanham).—Consent. 

Norwood,—Projecting porch at No. 76, Fern- 
dene-road, next to Deepdene-road, Norwood 
(Mr. H. C. Morrell).—-Consent. 

St. Pancras, North.—Retention of bay- 
windows and porches to houses on both sides 
of Glenhurstavenue, Highgate-road, St. 
Pancras (Messrs. F. Walters, Ltd.).—Consent. 

Strand.—Erection of two showcases at No. 
205, Oxford-street (Messrs. W. H. Gaze & Sons, 
Ltd., for Messrs. May Brothers).—Consent. 

Wandsworth.—Bay-windows and porches to 
six houses on the north-western side and six 
houses on the south-eastern side of Hilldown- 
road, Wandsworth (Mr. G. J. Philpot).— 
Consent. 
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Line of Frontage and Space at Rear 
St. Pancras, South.—Erection of a block of 
buildings upon the site of Nos. 86 to 112, Judd 

street, St. Pancras (Mr. A. Davis).—Conse:; 

Line of Frontage and Construction. 

Hackney, Central.t—Building at the rear of 
No. 6, Parkholme-road, Hackney, abutiing 
upon the southern side of Forest-road (\ir 


T. Hollington).—Refused. 


Width of Way, Line of Frontage, anil 
Construction. 

Newington, West.—Erection of a building on 
the eastern side of Alberta-street, Southwark. 
southward of No, 51 (Messrs. C. W. Smallbone 
& Sons for Messrs, R. Higgs & Son).—Refused 

Rotherhithe.—Erection of external steel and 
concrete gangways and a balcony over the 
public way of Rotherhithe-street to connect 
Nos. 137, 139, and 1394, with Nos. 170, 172, 
and 174 (Messrs. J. Shelbourne & Co. for 
Fisher's Wharves and Granaries, Ltd) 
Refused. 

St. George, Hanover-square.—Iron and glass 
porch in front of No. 25, Bolton-street, Curzon 
street an F. Cubitt Nichols for Mr. § 
Harwath).—Refused. 

St. Pancras, South.—Iron and glass shelter 
in front of the Bloomsbury House Club, Nos 
34 to 43, Cartwright-gardens, St. Pancras 
(Messrs. Jones & Willis, Ltd., for Mr. W. E 
Hazell).—Refused. 


Space at Rear. 

Chelsea.—Building on the northern side of 
King’s-road, Chelsea, westward of Upper 
Manor-treet (Messrs. Knight & Williams). — 
Consent. 

Lewtsham.—Retention of stable buildings at 
the premises of the Forest-hill Brewery Com 
pany, Ltd., on the north-eastern side of Perry- 
vale, Forest-hill (Mr. W. M. Proudfoot for 
the Forest-hill Brewery Company, Ltd.) 
Consent. 

Westminster.—House abutting upon the 
eastern side of Tufton-street, Westminster, and 
the northern side of a new street between 
Tufton-street and Smith-square (Mr. H. 8. G 
Rendel).—Consent. 


Space at Rear and Projections. 

St. George, Hanover-square.—House on the 
north-eastern side of Lowndes-place, with an 
irregular open svace at the rear and a pro 
jecting porch in front (Messrs. G. Trollope & 
Sons and Colls & Sons, Ltd., for the Right 
Hon. Lord Pirrie and Sir Charles Cayzer. 
Baronet).—Consent, 


Deviation from Certified Plans. 

Marylebone, West.—Proposed re-erection of 
an addition at the rear of No. 7, Gloucester 
place, St. Marylebone (Mr. J. Hudson) 
Consent. 

Alteration of Buildings. 

Paddington, North.—Alterations at Warwick 
House, Warwick-avenue (Mr. J. Lawrance for 
Mrs. Monkman).—Consent. 

Rotherhithe.—Additional story at Nos. 400 to 
404, Rotherhithe-street, Rotherhithe (Messrs 
Joseph & Smithem).—Consent. 

Uniting of Buildings. 

Finsbury, East.—Uniting of Nos. 43 and 45, 
Tabernacle-street with No. 47, Tabernac'e 
street, Finsbury (Mr. J, R. Batley for Mr. F 
Heilbronn),—Consent. : 

Holborn.—Further uniting of Nos. 4 and 
35, Kirby-street, Holborn (Mr. H. Walters for 
Mr. F. P. Wilson).—Consent. 


Cubical Extent and Uniting of Buildings. 

Marylebone, East.—Additional cubical exten! 
and division wall openings exceeding the stat' 
tory size at the premises of Messrs. Marsha! 
& Snelgrove, Oxford-street, Vere-street, Mar) 
lebone-lane, and Henrietta-street, St. Marvi: 
bone (Messrs. Forbes & Tate and the Wilso: 
Rolling Shutter Company, Ltd., for Messr- 
Marshall & Snelgrove).—Consent, 


The recommendation marked + is contrar, 
to the views of the Metropolitan Borouy' 
Council concerned, 

A DECEASED BUILDER'S ESTATE. 

The estate of the late Mr. Edward Bruc: 
of West Mayfield, Edinburgh, who died or 
July 14, is valued at 31,999/., personal estate 
in the United Kingdom, his share in the firm 
of Messrs. R. Bruce & Son being valued «' 
15,4411. 

SEWERAGE AND SEWAGE DISPOSAL, BAILDON. 

On January 31 Mr. A. A. G. Male’. 
M.Inst.C.E., “held an inquiry at the public 
offices relative to the Council’s application fo" 
sanction to borrow 893/, for alterations an 
improvements at the sewage disposal work . 
Mr. J. N. Nicholson (of Messrs. Paterson : 
Nicholson, civil engineers, Bradford) explaines 
the proposals, The inspector afterwards visite 
the works. 
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ECTED NEW BUILDINGS 
PRO THE PROVINCES.* 


i School 
ERDEEN.—Extensions to Grammar 
«6 5000.) Mr. J. Ogg im, sree’ > 
Union-terrace, Aberdeen. Warehouses, We 
aed -ouel (2,500); Mr. John Cameron, 
architect, 381, Union-street, Aberdeen. Arcade, 
Union-street Messrs, Wilsons & Walker, 
architects, 1514, Union-street, Aberdeen, i 
\cocks Green (Warwickshire). — Electric 
theatre (3,000/.); Messrs. Hipkiss & Stephens, 
urchitects, Herald-chambers, Martineau-street, 


ingham : 
ag i (Northumberland).—Abattoir (1,0002.} ; 
Mr. W. Gibson, bad Urban District 
Cs, al Offices, Ambie, 
“rate —The following plans have been 
passed :— Extensions to works in Summer-lane 
for Messrs. McLintock & Sona, down quilt 
manufacturers ; alterations and additions to 
New Connexion Chapel, Sheffield-road, for 
the Trustees; twenty-five houses, Myrtle-street, 
for Messrs. F. & A. Dunk; house and rescue- 
station off Eastgate, for Trustees of Barnsley 
and District Colliery Rescue-Station ; two 
lock-up shops and stables, Hensall street, for 
Mr. A. Wilby; new workshops, Nelson 
Foundry, Nelson-street, for Messrs. Wilson & 
Longbottom, wholesale ironfounders. 

Bingley. — Plans have been passed as 
follows :—Thirteen houses, Mitchell-terrace, for 
Mr. W. Edmondson; additions to Roundhill 
Tannery for Messrs. T. Turner, Son, & Co. ; 
alterations to Victoria Hall for the Victoria 
Lodge of Oddfellows. 

Birmingham, — Theatre, Harborne; Mr. 
C. H. Robinson, architect, 6, Cherry-street, 
Birmingham, 

Blackhill —Buildings; Mr. 
operative Society-buildings, 
Durham. 

Bramley.—Proposed rebuilding of premises 
at Waterloo Mills for Messrs, H. Williamson 
& Co., cloth manufacturers. 

Brithdir.—School (3,4001.); Mr. D, P, Jones, 
urchitect, Castle-street, Cardiff. 

Broughty.—Picture hall; Mr. David Brown, 
proprietor, Edinburgh. 

Burnham.—Residence, Grove-road, for the 
Countess of Cairns, 

Burton-on-Trent.—Cottage homes; Mr. C. F. 
Chamberlain, Guardians’ Offices, Burton. Pro 
posed beet sugar factory (110,0002.) for the 
Incorporated English Beet Sugar Pioneer 
Association, 

Bury.—Vicarage and alterations to school; 
as J. M. Maddox, Vicar, St. Mark’s Church, 
Bury. 

Colchester.—Conversion of premises, Trinity- 
street, into offices (232/.); Mr. T. J. Ward, 
builder, St. John’s-street, Colchester. 

Colne.—Proposed chapel-of-ease at Cotton 
Tree; Rev. & Van der Beek, Rector, Sacred 
Heart, Roman Catholic Church, Queen-street, 
Colne, 

Coventry.—-Extensiongs to bath (15,0002.); 
Mr, J. E. Swindlehurst, Engineer, Town Hall, 
Coventry 

Darlington.—Additions to infirmary; Mr. 
C. H. Leach, Clerk, Guardians’ Offices, 
Darlington, 

Darwen.—School, Spring Gate; Mr. W. 
Bretherick, Education Offices, Darwen. 

Douglas (Isle of Man).—Alterations to 
Wesleyan Church, Well-road (7352.); Mr. 
J. M. Bridson, builder, Victoria-road, Douglas, 
_ Dover.—Housing scheme; Mr. W. C. Hawke, 
Surveyor, Town Hall, Dover. 

Dublin Proposed art gallery (25,0000.); Mr. 
Tg McCarthy, Architect, City Hall, Dublin 

Dudley. —Plans have been passed for altera- 
tions to premises, High-street, for Messrs. 
ie: Cook. Ltd., and for alterations to the 
Wo Arms,” Market-place, for the 
. mpton and Dudley Breweries, Ltd. 
oo Dian has been lodged for the erection of 
ten Leng in Lantern-row, Netherton, for Mr. 


p Dundee. Ofices, Balgray-street, for Messrs. 
arker, Sons, & Co. 
Rye County of).—Proposed alterations 
dea 3 Gram: ar School, Bishop Auckland, 
The ane school and additions to school, 
Hall ey; Mr. W. Rushworth, Architect, Shire 
all, Durham 
Eastbourn, Additions to administrative 
care. of ee’ orium (8782); Mr. F. W. Allcock, 
The toll the Clerk, Town Hall, Eastbourne. 
tions —o 2 plang have been passed :—Addi- 
Mis Tidmen. \teer ae Milnthorpe-road, for 
ema ‘ir. A. Ford, architect; Messrs. 
nee “ Sons, builders. Additions to St. 
Treshena: Presbyterian Church for the 
to Merle Mr : Ford, architect. Additions 
Bensaa” ‘i | for Mr. R. Tuck; Mr. A. J. 
\rundel cee Additions to Kildare, 
a Toad. r Mr. a; R. Dear: Mr. P. D 


Stonham, arch 


Skelton, Co- 
Liddgate, Co. 


Liteet, _Five houses, Channel 


* See al Our i : ett een ntti tate 
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View; Mr. A, Chandler, architect; Mr. E. 
Littieton, builder. Addition to Queenwood, 
Darley-road, for Miss Chudleigh; Messrs. 
Gibson, Skipworth, & Gordon, architects: Mr. 
J. QOarmichael, builder. Additions to Sun 
Laundry, Green-street, for the Sun Laundry 
Company, Ltd.; Mr. P. D. Stonham, archi- 
tect. Additions to Highfield, Carew-road, for 
Mrs, C. Brown; Messrs. G. Bainbridge & Son, 
builders. Additions to St. Andrew's Meads 
for the Rev. E. L. Browne; Mr. F. G. Cooke, 
architect. 

Eccles, — Extension to boiler-house at 
electricity works (518/.); Mr. N. H. Hacking, 
architect, 50, Blackfriars, Manchester: Messrs. 
Joseph Chapman & Sons, builders, Green-lane, 
Patricroft, Manchester. A plan has been 
passed for extensions to the motor garage in 
Wellington-road of the Eccles Taxicab Com 
pany, 

Eccleston.— Warehouse at Eccleston Old Mill 
for Messrs. Carrington & Dewhurst, Ltd., 
cotton manufacturers, 59, Mossley-street, Man- 
chester. 

Elgin.—Additions to asylum for the Elgin 
District Lunacy Board. 

Erith.—Enlargement of warehouse, High- 
street, for Messrs. Cannon & Gaze, millers 

Exeter. — Enlargement of sanatorium 
(16,3771.}; Mr. E. Mudge, builder, 25, 
Catherine-strect, Exeter. Thirty-eight houses ; 
Mr. T. Moulding, Surveyor, Town Hall, 
Exeter. 

Fleet (Hants).—Additions to Lesuto, Fleet- 
road; Messrs. Pool & Sons, builders, Fleet. 

Forres.—Picture theatre for Mr. A. L. 
Purchase, Elgin; Messrs. C. C. Doig & Son, 
architects, High-street, Forres 

Glasgow —Additions to factory, Smith-street, 
Kinning Park, for the Co-operative Society; 
Mr. James Davidson, Secretary, 98, Morrison 
street, Glasgow. School, Shakespeare-street 
(15,0007.); Messrs, Macwhannell, Rogerson, & 
Reid, architects, 11, Janestreet, Glasgow 
School, Springburn (15,000/.): Mr. A. Skirving, 
architect, 121, West Regent-street, Glasgow 

Glass Houghton.—School (8,0001.): Mr. J 
Stuart, Architect, County Hal], Wakefield 

Grimsby.—Baths, opposite electricity works; 
Mr. H. G. Whyatt, Surveyor, Town Hall, 
Grimaby. 

Haltwhistle.—Children’s home, Cembhill: 
Mr. T. Dryden, Guardians’ Offices, Halt- 
whistle. 

Hamilton.—Proposed rebuilding of premises 
for Mr. A. Fisher. provision dealer. 

High Ongar (Essex).—Conversion of “ The 
Herds” into a home: Mr. A. Richardson, 
Guardians’ Offices, High Ongar 

High Wrycombe.—School: Mr. W. Riley 
Architect, County Hall, Avlesbury 

Holly Bush (Mon.).—School (4,2001.); Mr 
Richard Jones, builder, Caerphilly 

Hyde.—Alterations to school, Water-street 
Mr. T. Brownson, Education Office 3, Hvde 

Hyndland.—United Free Church (2,500/.); 
Messrs, Stewart & Paterson, architects, 14, 
Blythswood-square, Glasgow. 

Keighley.—-Alterations to Institute (1.0357); 
Mr. H. Midgley, Education Offices, Keichley 
Proposed rebuilding of the Midland Worsted 
Spinning Mills, Dalton-lane, for the pro- 
prietors. 

Kettering. — Proposed  disinfecting-station 
(1,2002.}; Mr. W. Fowlds, Engineer, Town 
Hall, Kettering. Additions to factory, Carev- 
street, for Messrs, F. Wright & Co., boot and 
shoe manufacturers, Northampton-road, Ketter 
ing. 

Ladyburn.—School (850 places): Mr. A. C 
Thomson, architect, Wellington-chambers, Ayr 

Leeds.—Sunday-school: Trustees, Congrega 
tional Church, Oak-road, Leeds. 

Lewfield (Co. Durham).—Rebuilding school 
(3,0002.): Mr. W. Rushworth, Architect, Shire 
Hall, Durham. 

Lichfield. — Additions to workhouse and 
offices (2.5007): Mr. R. Barnes, architect, 59, 
Bore-street, Lichfield. 

Maesteg.—Public offices (2.4507.): Mr. S. J 
Harpur, Surveyor, Town Hall, Maesteg 

Malton.—Additions at workhouse (300/.); Mr 
G. S. Cattle, Guardians’ Offices, Malton. 

Manchester.—Proposed rebuilding of oil and 
tallow works, Holt Town, for Mr. T. H. Green 

Marton (Salop).—Houses and farm buildings 
(2.7452.): Messrs. G. & W. Edwards, builders, 
Welsh Bridge, Shrewsbury 

Merrylea (N.B.).—Church (6,0001.); Mr. P 
McGregor Chalmers, architect, 95, Bath-street, 
Glasgow. 

Milford Haven.—Factory fer the Cardiff 
Pure Tee and Cold Storage Company, Ltd., 
Tresillian-terrace, Cardiff. 

Newecastle.—-Club-house and pavilion, Gos- 
forth Park (4,0007.): Messrs. Graham & Hill, 
architects. 6, Eldon-square, Neweastle 

Newfield.—Ninety-two houses: Mr. J. H. 
Mole, Surveyor, Rural District Council Offices, 
Chester-le-Street. 
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New Milns (Ayrshire).—Picture palace, 
Mainstreet (1,500/.); Messrs. Whyte & Gallo 
way, architects, 121, Bath-street, Glasgow. 

Newport (Fifeshire)—Municipal buildings 
(2,2501.); Mr. J. Weakes, jun., Surveyor, Town 
buildings, Newport. 

New Silksworth—Fire-station; Mr. T 
Young, Surveyor, Rural District Council 
Offices, Sunderland. 

Northampton.—Twenty-eight houses, Bed- 
ford-street, also re-erection and extension of 
Creaton Sanatorium on Hollowell Grange 
Farm; Mr. A. Fidler, Engineer, Town Halil, 
Northampton. The following plans have been 
passed :—Alterations to factory, Duke-strect, 
for Messrs. Faire Brothers; branch bank and 
offices, Wood-hill, for the London City and 
Midland Bank, Ltd.; alterations to warehouse, 
College-street, for Mr. F. Taylor; four houses, 
King Edward-road, for Mr, W. C. Throssell 
two houses, Garrick-road, for Mr. W. H 
Foster; two houses, Birchfield-road, for Mr 
A. A. Clarke; alterations to premises, Colleg« 
street, for Messrs. Lankester & Wells; altera 
tions to “Spread Eagle” public-house, Well! 
ingborough-road, for Messrs. P. Phipps & Co., 
Ltd.; two houses, King Edward-road, for Mr 
G. Nichols. A plan has been lodged for two 
shops in Wellingborough-road for: Messrs 
A. R. & W. Cleaver. 

Rastrick.—Headquarters for St. John’s Am 
bulance Corps (2,000/.): Messrs. Sharp & 
Wailer, architects, 32, Bradford-read, Brig 
house. 

Redcar.— Proposed clubhouse (2.5001) for 
the Cleveland Golf Club 

Redruth.—Hotel, Fore-street, for the ‘Red 
ruth Brewery Company, Ltd 

Rochdale Extensions to premises, TT 
Butts, for Messrs. Williams Deacons tank 
Ltd., head office, 20, Birchin-lane, E.C 

Rotherham.—Hotel, Laughton Common. for 
Messrs. Edwards. : 


St. Annes.—Sundavy-schoo] and additions to 
Congregational Church, for the Trustees 
South Shields.- Theatre (3.000/ }- Mesers 


Gibson & Stienlet, 56, Camden-street. North 
Shields. 


Spalding.—Drill hall (2.3002): Messrs. Scorer 


. 


& Gamble, architects, Bank-chambers, Bank 
street, Lincoln. 
Staffs. — Buildings, Handsworth (2.0007 


Drill halls: Shelton: Bailev-street. Stafford 

Stone (1,.500/ Tettenhall (1,770/.)- Willenhal! 
(1,7701.); and alterations to drill hall. Wolver 
hampton- (235/.), for the Staffs Territorial 
Association; Capt. H. L. Wheeler. D.S.O 

Secre tary, 2, Market square, Staffor i. 

Warwick.—Enlargement of school. Leicester 
road; Mr. Bolten King, County Education 
Offices, Warwick. . 

Watford.—Municipal lodging-house: Mr. D 
Waterhouse, Surveyor, Urban District Council 
Offices, Watford 

Wem.—School (650 places): Mr. E. C. Peele 
County Education Offices, Shrewsbury 

Weston-super-Mare. — Rebuilding — premises, 
High-street, for Mr. B. T. Butter, draper 

Wilmcote.—Police-station and men’s quarters 
{3,000.): Mr. J. Wilmott, 6, Waterloo-street. 
Birmingham. 

Yarmouth.—Receiving home (2,5002.)- Mr 
J, D. Harman, builder, 47, Northgate-street. 
Yarmouth. 

—_ 
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FOREIGN AND COLONIAL. 








Emigration to the Argentine Republic. 


We have received a letter from the Emi- 
grants’ Information Office, 34, Broadway. 
Westminster, S.W., from which we take the 
following :— 

“In May, 1912, and again in August, 1912. 
the Committee of the Emigrants’ Information 
Office found it necessary to issue public warn 
ings to intending emigrants from Great Britain 
to the Argentine Republic. 

Unfortunately, the reports received by the 
Committee from official sources show that. in 
spite of these warnings, a considerable number 
of British subjects of the class to which the 
warnings are particularly directed, have emi- 
grated to the Argentine Republic, and, having 
failed to find employment. are now in a state 
of destitution. There is also reason to believe 
that unsuitable emigrants are still proceeding 
from this country to the Argentine. The Com 
mittee, therefore, think it necessary to repeat 
their previous warnings, and they cannot too 
strongly emphasise the fact that the country 
does not offer safe onenings for British emi- 
grants without capital, and is not one for 
emigrants of this class pepe 

The Committee are satisfied that it is dan- 
gerous for any British emigrant without capital 
to proceed to the Argentine unless he has 
obtained a definite personal guarantee of 
work from an employer in the Republic prior 
to his departure from England.” 
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Workmen's Cottages. 
Messrs. Harold Bailey & Douglas Wood, Architects. 


WORKMEN’S COTTAGES AT 
NETHERNE COUNTY ASYLUM. 


Two blocks of three cottages each have 
recently been erected to the above design 
by Messrs. Harold Bailey & Douglas Wood. 
The external walls are stuccoed and the chim- 
neys are of mottled bricks. The roofs are 
plain tiles. Being in an exposed situation, 
the walls are built hollow, and the best materials 
have been used throughout. The woodwork 
inside is stained and wax polished. The actual 
cost of the cottages is 2751. each, and, as the 
site is 3 miles froma station and on top of a 
steep hill, the price was considered most 
reasonable. 


»™ 


THE TRADE UNION BILL. 


On the report stage of the Trade Union Bill 
a somewhat unexpected development occurred 
in connexion with Clause 3. We dealt very 
fully with this clause in our issue for 
November 15, pointing out that the rules to be 
approved by the Registrar of Friendly Societies 
where the funds of the unions are to be applied 
to political objects form the charter of the 
minority who do not desire to subscribe to 
these objects, and that as the Bill was drawn 
there was no means enabling this minority to 
secure the observance of the rules. We pointed 
out that although a member who was expelled 
from a union could apply to the Courts to be 
reinstated, yet owing to the Trade Union Acts 
no Court could grant him the benefits attaching 
to membership. Before passing from this 
question of expulsion we may incidentally 
refer to the case of Parr v. Lancashire and 
Cheshire Miners’ Federation and Others, decided 
on January 29, in which a member of a union 
was expelled because he took proceedings to 
prevent the union funds being expended on 
political objects in contravention of the Osborne 
decision, and in which the Court granted an 
injunction restraining the union from so ex- 
pelling him. 

The protection of the minority becomes the 
more essential since by Clause 31! (a) the 
political objects to be supported are to be 
approved only by a majority of the members 
voting on a ballot. In committee and again 
on the report stage an effort was made to 
secure a majority of the members of the union 
being required in support of such a resolution, 
but this was defeated, and for reasons which we 
cannot but think unsatisfactory. It was 
alleged that it was extremely difficult to get 
at the members, who might be scattered over 
a wide area, and to secure a majority, and on 
this ground the amendment was negatived 
without a division. We venture to think this 
difficulty could easily have been surmounted, 
and that if it exists it only emphasises the 
need for greater security being given to the 
so-called minority. If there is a difficulty in 
consulting the members there is considerable risk 
in a small body of active politicians attending 





the ballot and binding members to a policy 
they have no voice in. It has indeed often 
been alleged that this is in practice what 
occurs. An amendment was accepted by which 
the ballot as to the political objects to be 
adopted is to precede the framing of the rules. 
So far we have only been treating of the 
position of those who do not desire to contribute 
to the political objects selected by the union 
as the Bill was drawn, but the unexpected 
development to which we referred above was 
the insertion of a new clause moved by one of 
the Labour party and accepted, after slight 
amendment by the Attorney-General, by the 
House. This clause reads: “If any member 
of a trade union alleges that he is aggrieved by 
a breach of any rule made in pursuance of this 
section he may complain to the Registrar of 
Friendly Societies, and the Registrar of Friendly 
Societies, after giving the complainant and any 
representative of the union an opportunity of 
being heard, may, if he considers that such 
a breach has been committed, make such order 
for remedying the breach as he thinks just under 
the circumstances. Any such order on being 
recorded in the County Court may be enforced 
as if it had been an order of the Court.” On 
the motion of the Attorney-General this clause 
was amended by providing : “‘ Such order shall 
be binding and conclusive on all parties without 
appeal, and shall not be removable to any Court 
of law or restrainable by injunction.” The 
clause was introduced as a concession to those 
who urged that under the Bill the minority 
might be subject to coercion, but it requires to 
be carefully considered and analysed in order 
to appreciate its full effect. 

The rules now to be subjected to this new 
tribunal relate to the following subjects (1) The 
application of the funds of the unions to such 
political objects only as are approved by 
resolution on a ballot by a majority of the 
members voting; (2) the payment towards 
those objects out of a separate fund and the 
exemption of any member who is unwilling 
to contribute to such fund ; (3) the position 
of members who claim to be exempt. They 
must not be excluded from any benefits or 
be placed under any disability or disadvantage. 

Under the new clause, if any of the rules 
approved by the Registrar of Friendly Societies 
relating to the above subjects is infringed 
the jurisdiction of the Courts is entirely ousted, 
and the matter must go before the Registrar. 
Thus an action such as we have noted above 
in Parr’s case might no longer lie to the Courts. 
The secrecy of the ballot is not of much advan- 
tage to the man who does not subscribe to the 
political propaganda selected by the. unions, 
as if he desires not to contribute to the funds 
he has to come out into the open and serve a 
notice to that effect. Some of the Labour 
party even in the recent debate intimated 
that in their opinion all members -should be 
compelled to contribute to the political funds, 
and that those who did not would in a sense 
be blacklegs seeking to take advantage of the 
political { activity of the unions whilst not 
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contributing to the funds, so there is some di.iver 
of those who do not wish to contribute beeo:ing 
marked men. Yet primarily the unions are 
trade societies which a man is compelle| to 
join irrespective of his political convictions 
in order to be allowed to ply his trade. 

The new clause is a valuable concession, 
and the Labour party in Parliament in my. ing 
its acceptance have demonstrated their inten. 
tion not to coerce the dissentient mem|ers, 
but as it ousts the existing jurisdiction of the 
Courts its provisions should be carefully 
considered. The appeal to an independent 
tribunal will be appreciated, but the nee as 
amended may raise some difficult questions of 
procedure. As the clause originally was 
drafted the order of the Registrar when recorded 
in the County Court could be enforced as an 
order of the Court. That would appear to 
mean that if a money payment was involved 
execution would issue out of the Court, or if 
some act was prohibited the judge could order 
an injunction. The amendment, however, 
SS that “such order . . . shall not 

removable to any Court of law.” Hitherto 
the power to grant injunctions has only been 
vested in judges, and the question arises, 
Can the Registrar grant an injunction without 
an order of the judge, and if an order of the 
judge is necessary would this be deemed 
removing the order to a Court of law? As 
the clause takes away the jurisdiction of the 
Courts to grant an injunction where the clause 
applies this question is of paramount importance. 
The Bill has passed its third reading in the 
House of Commons, but this point can be 
considered in the House of Lords. It is only a 
question of procedure, 

In some cases there may also be difficulty in 
determining whether a cause of complaint 
arises under this clause so as to oust the juris- 
diction of the Courts or whether it arises 
independently of it, as, for instance, where a 
man is expelled from his union. In_ pointing 
out these difficulties we in no way intend to 
disparage the value of the concession made to 
the minority, but legislation is nowadays xo 
hurried that difficulties are too often not faced 
in Parliament, but are left to be decided by 
the Courts at the expense of private persons. 


——->-e—_—— 


THE INSTITUTE 
OF SANITARY ENGINEERS. 


Mr. H. Percy Bovtnots, M.Inst.C.E. (the 
President), took the Chair at the Holborn 
Restaurant on Monday at the annual dinner 
of the Institute of Sanitary Engineers, and 
was supported by Sir Melvill Beachcroft, Sit 
W. J. Collins, Professor H. Adams, Sir John 
Cockburn, Professor W. J. Dibdin, Mr. E. T. 
Hall, F.R.1.B.A., Mr. T. W. Aldwinckle, Sir 
Henry Tanner, Mr. E. White Wallis (Royal 
Sanitary Institute), Mr. P. N. Hasluck (Secre- 
tary), etc. 

Sir Melvill Beachcroft proposed ‘“ Our Public 
Health Authorities,” and referred to his early 
recollections of London in 1855, when, he said, 
none of those authorities were in existence. 
The sewers at that time went straight into the 
Thames, and had it not been that the House 
of Commons was affected by the smells which 
came from the sewers they would probably 
not have had the Metropolitan Board of Works, 
which preceded the London County Council, 
or many of their present sanitary laws. 

Sir John Cockburn replied and remarke:! 
that local government owed its institution to 
the demands of public health. 

Sir William Collins submitted the toast 0! 
“The Institute of Sanitary Engineers,” an‘ 
said he belonged to the kindred profession ©! 
medicine which in some of its varying author! 
ties, bacteriological and otherwise, was some- 
times embarrassing to the practical work ©! 
sanitary engineers, He felt that the sanitar) 
engineer laid under contribution a larger rang: 
of science than the ordinary engineer. H: 
knew that at the present time sanitary author'- 
ties and Parliament itself were ready to liste! 
to the last words of science in matters 0! 
medicine and sanitation, but sometimes the) 
were a little embarrassed as to what precise!) 
the last word of science was. Quite recently 
there had been a discussion as to whether sewe' 
gas was not innocuous and whether the inter- 
cepting trap was not ineffective. He ventured 
to ask the question whether there was an) 
connexion between the two things. Was thc 
discovery of the fact that sewer gas was n° 
longer noxious, and that the intercepting trap 
was no longer efficacious, due'to what the 
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» called the “ways of unscrupulous 
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. bacteriologists, yet he é bee 
toe the old notions of hygiene and sanitation 
had been put into the ckground by the 
advent of the bacteriologist. 

The President, in replying to the toast, 
said that there were several kinds of dinner. 
They had the political dinner to catch votes, 
and the philanthropic dinner for the | 
of catching money ; and he frankly ac mitted 
that the Institute of Sanitary Engineers 
held their dinner to advertise themselves. 
The Institute was founded in 1855, and it 
had branches in Manchester, Birmingham, and 
Northampton. One of its first objects was 
to promote honourable practice amongst its 
members ; the next object was to settle disputed 
points and professional usage ; then the Insti- 
tute gave opportunities for social intercourse ; 
and last. but not least, it protected the mutual 
interests of its members. As sanitary engineers 
they had to contend with a good deal of un- 
pleasantness, and there were generally people 
on local bodies whose one idea was to save 
the rates, and the result was that they ham- 
pered progress. Local self-government was 
splendid on paper, but practically it failed for 
several reasons, and principally because so 
many health authorities were run on political 
grounds, Undoubtedly some reforms were 
wanted in municipal government, and personally 
he was a little doubtful whether a builder should 
be allowed to be a member of a Corporation— 
certainly he ought not to be a member of the 
smaller authorities, for he was an interested 
arty. 

' Mr. A. J. Martin proposed “ Kindred Insti- 
tutions,” and this was responded to by Mr. 
Rk. J. Thomas (President of the Municipal 
andCounty Engineers) and by Mr. W. Whitaker. 

The toast of “‘ The Visitors,” submitted by 
Professor H. Adams and acknowledged by 
Mr. J. O. Neumann, was also drank. 


——_-@-s——_- 
WESTMINSTER CITY 
COUNCIL. 


At the fortnightly sitting of this Council on 
— 30 the following matters were dealt 
with :-— 

Paving.—It was decided that tenders be 
invited for the paving of a number of streets 
of the approximate area of 36,335 sq. yds., and 
at an estimated cost of 24,4251. 

Mall Improvement.—A long Report was sub- 
mitted by the Improvements Committee with 
reference to the proposed sale by the London 
County Council to » Liverpool and London 
and Globe Insurance Company of the surplus 
land of the sites of 17, Spring-gardens, and 55, 
Charing Cross, and it was pointed out that the 
disposal of the property would render any 
further extension of the widening impossible 
except at an extortionate price. It was decided 
to communicate with the County Council, 
protesting strongly against their action, 


———----—— 
LEGAL COLUMN. 


; The Trade Disputes Act. 

The case of Seruttons, Ltd., vv. Lewis, to 
which we referred in our issue of May 17 last. 
’as been carried to the Court of Appeal, and 
~mé Dew light has been thrown upon the 
“ecsion. Very shortly stated, the facts 
“Ppear to have been that some men were 
“*géged in unloading @ vessel when the dele- 
ne of the Union came round and informed 
“ foreman f three gangs that the master 
hee of the barges had no union ticket. 
aon vas asked to take a ticket, but 

™ to do so, and the men ceased work. 
0 i eed judge in the Court below held 
itfornate Cendant, by communicating this 
the enon had not induced the men to break 
2) har pat’ 8° a8 to give @ cause of action ; 
a, at that, oven if he had, he was within 
¢ Protection of sect. 3 of the Trade Disputes 
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must be in existence, and the act have been 
done in support of it In the report of 
Scruttons’ case in the Court below it was not 
clear whether there was a dispute in existence 
or whether the judge relied upon the very 
acts complained of as constituting the dispute. 
From the report of the case in the Court of 
Appeal, however, it is clear that there was 
evidence of a dispute being in existence, and 
that both Courts accepted that evidence, and 
thus the case is brought in line with Conway 
v. Wade. 

As regards the point as to inducement, the 
law on this question was summarised most 
clearly by Lord Loreburn in Conway v. Wade. 
His Lordship said that if there were threats 
or violence, then both under the old law and 
under the Trade Disputes Act there was no 
protection, and the persons using those 
methods of inducement remain amenable to 
the law. Apart from the Trade Disputes Act 
Lord Loreburn pointed out that there was some 
uncertainty in the law as to what was sufficient 
justification supposing the inducement to be 
to break a contract, or whether an action 
would lie where one person, without threate 
or violence, induced another not to employ a 
man where no contract would thereby be 
broken. Under the Trade Disputes Act these 
latter acts are, however, privileged if a 
dispute be in contemplation or exist. 


Encroachments on Sewers. 

At the North London Police Court on 
January 21 a summons was taken out by the 
London County Council under sect. 68 of the 
Metropolis Management (Amendment) Act, 
1862, against the owner of two houses for 
erecting a boundary fence over a sewer belong- 
ing to the County Council without the consent 
in writing of the Council. 

The sewer was constructed in 1906, and since 
then the houses had been erected. It appeared 
that the Council hed no objection to offer to 
the position of the fence, and were willing 
to consent to its remaining there, but made it 
a condition to their consent that the defendant 
should pay a nominal sum of 1s. a year. 

The defendant said he had purchased the 
land without knowledge that the sewer crossed 
the property, and that if he accepted a condi- 
tional consent the value of the property would 
be depreciated. The magistrate, without ex- 
pressing a definite opinion whether a charge 
could be made for consenting, adjourned the 
summons with an intimation that an uncon- 
ditional consent should be given. 

The case presents some curious features. 
In the report in the Times it is stated that 
the defendant was summoned for “‘ allowing 
a fence to remain over a sewer belonging to 
the London County Council without the con- 
sent of that body.” A reference to the section 
of the Act will show that the offence created 
is knowingly erecting or placing any wall or 
fence over a sewer without the previous con- 
sent in writing of the authority. In the 
report it is not stated whether the defendant 
erected the fence in question or whether, if 
he did so, he had at that time knowledge of 
the existence of the sewer. This being a penal 
tection, the summons must follow the terms of 
the Act, and the offence would appear to be 
knowingly erecting the fence over the sewer 
without consent previously obtained. The 
section, however, imposes penalties for a con- 
tinuing offence. The person summoned must, 
therefore, be the person who erected the fence ; 
but if he did knowingly erect the fence with- 
out consent the offence is complete, and any 
consent given ¢x post facto would appear to 
be outside the section, and a matter for 
arrangement between the parties. If before 
the fence was erected the Council had made 
the consent conditional on a money payment 
different considerations would arise. 


CN ee 
LAW REPORTS. 


DrvistonaL Cover. 
(Before Justices Riptey and Lrsu.) 
Euston-road Frontages : Judgment. 
Ciode and others v. London County Council. 


JUDGMENT was given in this case on Saturday 
last. The appeal was against an order of the 
Tribunal Appeal in the matter of the 
London Building Act, 1894, on the certificate 
of the Superintending Architect, dated Sep- 
tember 28, 1909, defining the general line of 
buildings on the north side of the Euston-road, 
between Hampstead-road and Osnaburgh- 
street. The appellants were Mr. William 
Leslie Brutton Clode, the Rev. Thomas Farmer 
Collins, and Mr. Merlin Arthur Clode, trustees 
under the will of the late Mr. Lewis James 
Leslie, the respondents being the London 
County Council. The buildings referred to 
were Nos. 378, 380, 382, and 384, Euston-road. 
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Mr. Astbury, K.C., Mr. Walter Ryde, K.C, 


and Dr, Herbert-Smith (instructed by Messrs. 
Dalston, Sons, & Elliman) for appellants; 
Mr. Danckwerte, K.C., and Mr. Daldy (in- 
structed by the solicitors for the London County 
Council) for the respondents. 

Their Lordships differed, and Mr. Justice 
Lush gave his judgment first. His Lordship 
said the appeal came before them on a case 
stated by the Tribunal of Appea! in a pro- 
ceeding under the London Building Act, 1894 
There were five appellants, freeholders and 
leaseholders of buildings on the north side of 
Euston-road, situate between Osnaburgh-street 
and the Hampstead-road. These appeals were 
heard together before the Tribunal of Appeal, 
but only one appeal had been argued before 
them, although their judgment would apply 
to all the five cases. The case raised very 
difficult questions of law, but briefly the facts 
were:—The Euston-road was laid out in the 
year 1756 under an Act of Parliament, 29 
George II., Cap. 88. It was enacted by that 
Act that no baildings should be erected on new 
foundations in the road within 50 ft. of the 
highway, and, if so erected, they were to 
be deemed common nuisances. The provisions 
of the Act, although a temporary one. were 
renewed from time to time, oat ultimately 
by an Act of 7 George IV., Cap. 142. In each 
of these statutes was to be found the same 
prohibition against erecting buildings within 
50 ft. of the roadway in this street. The last 
Act he had mentioned was repealed by the 
Metropolis Management Act, 1862. Sect. 75 
of that Act provided that no building should, 
without the consent of the Metropolitan Board 
of Works, be erected beyond the genera! line 
of buildings, if the distance of that line from 
the highway did not exceed 50 ft. As a matter 
of fact, as the Tribunal of Appeal had found 
an almost continuous row of buildings had, 
many years ago, long before 1862, been erected 
ebout 50 ft. back from the roadway, and 
another row of buildings, also of considerable 
size, had been erected on what used to be the 
forecourts of the houses. These latter build- 
ings, which were regular in frontage and 
irregular in height, one, two, three, and some- 
times four stories, abutted on to the edge of 
the pavement. They were, as the Tribunal of 
Appeal had found, substantially erected on 
new foundations, and consequently were un- 
lawful buildings and common nuisances. The 
Tribunal also found that there was a general 
line of buildings in 1855, and afterwards in 
this part of the street, and that all the pro- 
jections on the forecourts were in front of 
them. In 1867 the Metropolitan Board of 
Works, with the object of establishing a new 
and regular line of buildings 11 ft. from the 
road, roughly coinciding with the frontage of 
the then existing projections on the forecourts, 
passed a resolution enabling all persons in- 
terested to build up to that frontage. The 
effect of that resolution, or rather of the fact 
that it was extensively acted upon, was. he 
thought, the material question in this case. 
The Tribunal held that all the buildings up 
to the edge of the pavement must be dis- 
regarded, and the general line defined on the 
hypothesis that they were not there, and the 
question for that Court now was whether 
this was a right view in point of law or not. 
The plan of Mr. Vulliamy, the Sup-rintending 
Architect of the Metropolitan Board of Works, 
showed by a red line where the buildings 
fronted, which were originally built about 
50 ft. back from the roadway, and showed by 
a blue line, not the actual frontage of the 
then existing projections, but e regular line 
almost corresponding and coming up to about 
ll ft. of the roadway. This, the Tribunal 
found, did not constitute a decision of Mr. 
Vulliamy as to the general building line. His 
Lordship said, in his opinion, the Superintend- 
ing Architect could not say that buildings, 
which the local authority had sanctioned, were 
unlawfully there and that he could not look 
at them. The Superintending Architect, in 
1909, was therefore bound to look at those 
that were there. The Tribunal of Appeal had 
he!d that, if he had done so, or if they were 
entitled to do so, the general line of buildings 
in the road between C and D on the plan 
was 11 ft. from the edge of the road, coincid- 
ing with the line between D and E. He (his 
Lordship) was of opinion that they took an 
erroneous view when they held that they were 
bound by the authority of the two cases cited 
to disregard those buildings. and he thought 
that the order which they made with regard 
to the space between C and D was wrong. 

Mr. Justice Ridley said it appeared to him 
that these buildings would be rightly disre- 
garded by the Architect and by the Tribunal 
of Apveal, which had to consider his certificate. 
The Tribunal acted under the powers given 
them by the London Building Act, 1894, and 
it was upon the validity of that certificate 
that the decision was given. The case stated 
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that, in the opinion of the Tribunal, the pro- 
ceedings of 1867 took place in connexion with 
@ proposal for fixing a new building line, and 
were not intended to be, and were not, a 
decision as to the general line of buildings. 
In his opinion, that finding was a correct 
description of what happened. He thought 
they were bound by the decisions in the cases 
quoted, and that their judgments ought to be 
for the respondents; but he had arrived 
at this decision with much hesitation, and 
with much respect to the opposite opinion 
arrived at by Mr. Justice Lush. 

Mr. Justice Lush said he would withdraw 
his judgment. 

Mr. Daldy: The appeal will be dismissed 
with costs ? 

Mr. Justice Ridley: That is so. I suppose 
that will be the result. The point must be 
determined by the Court of Appeal. : 

Replying to Dr. Herbert-Smith, Mr, Justice 
Ridley said the judgment 6f the Tribunal 
of Appeal would stand. 

The appeal was consequently dismissed with 
costs, but, in view of the great importance of 
the case, all proceedings were stayed pending 
an appeal. 


Damage Caused by Roo‘s of Trees: 
High Court Action. 


Ow Friday, January 31, in the High Court 
of Chancery, before Mr. Justice Eve, a case 
of interest to owners of property was decided, 
The plaintiff, the owner of No. 61, Finchley- 
road, N.W., sued the owner of the adjoining 
house for the cost of rebuilding a garden 
wall alleged to have been undermined by roots 
of trees on the defendant’s property. Mr. 
Edward Clayton, K.C., and Mr. R. M. Patti- 
son (instructed by Messrs. Lee & Pembertons) 

peared for the plaintiff, and Mr, Cozens 
Hardy, K.C., and Mr. W. Copping (instructed 
by the defendant, a solicitor) appeared for 
the defence. Witnesses for the plaintiff in- 
cluded Mr. G. S. Valentin, M.S.A., architect, 
of Charing Cross-road, W.C.; Mr. H. Frey- 
berg, F.S.L, M.S.A., architect and surveyor, 
of Cromwell-place, S.W., two horticultural 
experts, and a builder; and for the defence 
Mr. Gordon Wilson, architect, of Vaughan- 
avenue, W., a builder, and a gardener. 

Mr. G. S. Valentin, in his evidence for the 
plaintiff, stated that, on inspecting the pre- 
mises on February 1, 1912, he found that the 
south garden wall of the plaintiff's premises, for 
a length of some 60 ft., had fallen over, and 
another portion, some 50 ft. in length, was 
leaning over considerably. The wall, which 
was of 9-in. stock brickwork with 14-in. piers 
at intervals, was on plaintiff’s property, and 
divided plaintiff's and defendant’s gardens. 
Five large trees varying from 30 ft. to 45 ft. 
in height were growing close to the wall on 
defendant’s side, and excavations made at 
several points demonstrated the fact that 
several roots of these trees had undermined 
the foundations of the wall, and in some 
instances had grown to a distance of over 
20 ft. from the wall on plaintiff's side. One 
large root had forced its way through the 
wall, and another had grown against the wall. 
In the first instance the wall was cracked 
from ton to bottom, and the other root had 
exerted considerable side pressure against the 
wall. The plaintiff's. garden followed the 
natural slope of the site, but at some time or 
other the defendant's garden had been levelled 
and a retaining wall had been constructed to 
keep the soil away from the first-mentioned 
wall. The space between the two walls had 
been gradually filled in until the soil on de- 
fendant’s side was within 2 ft. 9 in. of the 
top of the garden walls in parts. The weight 
of this soil, in Mr, Valentin’s opinion, had 
exerted considerable pressure against the wall, 
in addition to weakening the lower portion 
of the brickwork by ground water forcing its 
way through the wall. The combination of 
forces had gradually pushed the wall over until 
it was over 5 in. out of perpendicular in 
places, and the lower courses, being saturated 
with ground water, a touch of frost caused 
finally a collapse. 

At the conclusion of Mr. Valentin’s evidence 
the defendant agreed to a declaration to cut 
hack the roots of the trees, remove the soil 
against the wall. Judgment was entered for 
plaintiff for 257. with costs.—Communicated. 


OrrictaL Rererer’s Cover. 
(Before Mr. Epwarp POot.ock.) 


Subsidence Claim by Builders : 


Associated Portland Cement Manufacturers 
(1900), Ltd. v. Allen & Co. 

Mr. Pottock has been occupied several days 
in hearing these proceedings. The Associated 
Portland Cement Manufacturers (1900), Ltd., 
claimed from Messrs. Allen & Co., builders 
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and constructional engineers, 499/. 28, 1ld., the 
balance of an account in respect to goods 
supplied. The claim was substantially ad- 
mitted, and the question before Mr. Pollock 
was Messrs, Allen’s counterclaim for damages, 

Mr. A. A. Hudson, K.C., and Mr. Arnold 
Inman (instructed by Messrs. Laytons) ap- 
peared for Messrs. Allen; and Mr. Sanderson, 
K.C., and Mr. H. O’Hagan (instructed by 
Messrs. Leonard & Pilditeh) represented the 
Cement Company, 

Messrs. Allen are the owners and occupiers 
of 144 and 145, Grosvenor-road, S.W., and the 
Cement Company are the owners and occupiers 
of No, 143. 

Messrs. Allen’s case was, in about 1899 the 
Cement Company, or their predecessors, for 
whose acts they were responsible, were desirous 
of erecting new buildings upon the site of 
No. 143. A_ notice had been served under the 
London Building Act, 1884, and an award, 
dated December 18, 1899, was made in accord- 
ance with the provisions of the Act, directing 
the manner in which the proposed new building 
should be erected. A plan formed part of the 
award, The Cement Company, or their pre- 
decessors, proceeded to erect the new buildings, 
and the allegation was that they did not do 
the work in accordance with the award and 
plan. A new wall was built adjoining the 
boundary wall of No, 144, but, instead of it 
being separate from that wall, it was built 
over and resting on the old footings of No. 
144, or part thereof, so as to be a danger to 
the wall of No. 144, because if the new wall 
had settled it would push or drag down the 
wall of No, 144 with it. In or about 1911 the 
Cement Company added another story to their 
premises, No. 143, and had ever since used 
the building for the storage of large 
quantities of cement. Very heavy weights, 
varying from time to time, had been placed 
on the Cement Company’s premises. In 
the middle of 1908 the wall of No. 143 began 
to settle, and it continued and was continuing 
to settle, and was carrying with it Messrs. 
Allen’s wall of No. 144. It had cracked and 
was cracking this and other walls of Messrs. 
Allen, and their engine bed, rendering their 
premises, it was alleged, dangerous. 

The Cement Company denied the allegations, 
and, alternatively, they said that if the wall 
were built over or resting upon the footings of 
Messrs. Allen’s wall, as alleged—which was 
denied—it_ was built to the knowledge of 
Messrs. Allen’s or their predecessors’ surveyor, 
who accorded his approval. Messrs. Allen, or 
their predecessors in title, it was suggested, 
waived any further compliance with the 
award; consequently, Messrs. Allen were 
estopped in such respect from asserting that 
the erection was in non-compliance with the 
award, and that the wall was negligently 
constructed. 

On behalf of the counterclaim, expert 
evidence was given by Mr. William Woodward, 
of Messrs. William Woodward & Sons, archi- 
tects and surveyors, of Southampton-street ; 
Mr. Martin Deacon, of Sir Alexander Binnie, 
Son, & Deacon, civil engineers: and Mr. 
Dru Drury, one of the District Surveyors of 
the City of Westminster. 

A settlement was arrived at shortly after 
the beginning of the Cement Company’s case 
on the counterclaim. 

On January 31 Mr. O’Hagan intimated to 
the Official Referee that the case had been 
settled. There would be judgment by consent 
for the Cement Company for 4991. 2s. 11d., the 
amount of their admitted claim, without costs, 
There would be judgment for Messrs. Allen 
on their counterclaim for 1,7501., with their 
costs of claim and counterclaim. This, added 
Counsel, was in settlement of all claims for 
damages—both present and future—to Messrs. 
Allen’s premises arising out of the matters 
complained of. The money in Court would be 
paid out to Messrs. Allen in part satisfaction 
of the 1,750/. 

The Official Referee expressed the opinion 
that the parties were wise in having arrived 
at a decision, inasmuch as the case, though a 
very interesting one, would have been rather 
diffcul€ to decide. 


District Surveyor’s Fees. 


Messrs. F. F, W. Oxprterp & Co., printers, 
of Dugdale-street. Works, Camberwell New- 
road, were summoned, at the instance of Mr. 
Percy Hunter, District Surveyor, who sought 
to recover from them 107. 17s. 6d. fees, alleged 
r be due to him under the London Building 
Acts. 

Mr. E. F. Wells (Messrs.. Bryson & Wells) 
defended. 

The defendants have erected an engine shed 
adjoining the main building of their works 
at a cost of 722 15s. The District Surveyor, 
in arriving at his charge, claimed that this 
was an addition to existing premises, and that 
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he was entitled to charge half fee upon ;)i 
main building, plus a fee for the addjr).y, 
The main building was said to have «os 
about 6,000/. 

In the course of the hearing Mr. Wells 
elicited that if this were a new building. and 
not an addition to an old one, the District 
Surveyor’s fee would be 2/. 28., which amount 
the defendants had offered to pay. 

Mr. Wells sdid that he hoped to convince the 
Court that this was a new building and jot 
an addition. Supposing a 502. addition were 

ut up at the k of England, could the 
district Surveyor charge half fee upen the 
main building ? ‘ 

Mr. Oldfield, of the defendant firm, <ajd 
that his object in coming into Court was to 
protest against such extortionate fees, 

Mr. Wells pointed out that the fees worked 
out at a heavy percentage on the cost of the 
building. He did not think the Legislature 
ever intended that the District Surveyor should 
have such fees. 

Mr. Hopkins: I don’t know what they in 
tended. I have to consider what they «id. 

Mr. Wells: There is one way out. You can 
hold that this is a new building and not an 
addition. 

Mr. Hopkins: Can anyone tell me what is 
an addition if this is not? 

Mr. Hunter remarked that ‘ these people” 
spoke as though he had taken a tyrannical 
course. As @ matter of fact there had been 
much correspondence, and they had had every 
assistance, and been treated with every con- 
sideration possible, 

An order was made requiring the defendants 
to pay the District Surveyor the 10/. 17s. 6d 
claimed, with 13s. costs.— The Morning 
Advertiser, 


——_+-o--—__ 
LONDON COUNCILS. 


Bermondsey.—The question of pulling down 
the Spa-road Baths and erecting in situ, or 
on another site, an up-to-date building with 
all the latest bath improvements is under 
the consideration of the Council. 

Finchley.—The tender of the Praed-road 
Construction Syndicate, Ltd., has been accepted 
at 660/. for making-up Fortis Green-road with 
asphalt macadam (bitumen bound). 

Fulham.—Messrs, Greenaway & Newbery, 
Parliament-mansions, Westminster, S.W., have 
lodged plans with the London County Council 
for the erection of ‘a parish hall and clubroom 
in Brittania-road. 

Greenwich.—Improvements are to be carried 
out to the approach to Kidbrooke-gardens from 
Blackheath, at an estimated cost of 280/. 
Repairs are to be carried out to the carriage 
ways of ten roads at an estimated total cost 
of 1,329 An offer of the Roadamant Com- 
pany, Ltd., has been accepted to lay a 1-in 
coating of ‘‘Roadamant” from the borough 
boundary in Camomile Bottom to the south- 
east corner of Greenwich Park Wall, at 4 
cost of 5s, per yard super.; also to maintain 
same for a period of five years. 

Hemel Hempstead.—At the last meeting of 
the Joint Isolation Hospital Board the question 
of Mr. Locke’s and Mr. Mead’s plans for the 
new isolation hospital again came under dis 
cussion. A letter was read from Mr. Locke 
enclosing copies of his plans and stating that 
they were his own property, and were not 
prepared at any cost to the Council, either 
in time or materials. The Chairman said 
that the Board must now compare these plans 
with Mr. Mead’s, and ascertain if it was not 
possible to erect a hospital with the requisite 
number of beds for 5,65f/., as estimated by 
Mr. Locke, instead of paying nearly 1,000’ 
more on Mr. Mead’s reduced estimate. Res 
F. Halsey: Mr. Mead’s estimate provides for 
a number of items not included in Mr. Locke's, 
and the comparison could not be a fair one 
unless all the items are included in both est: 
mates, The Chairman said that Mr. Locke. 
in a recent conversation, practically confirmed 
the figures contained in his estimate. He pre 
sumed that Mr. Mead would have no objection 
to the two sets of plans being considered side 
by side. They wanted, as far as possible, ' 
reconcile Mr. Mead’s estimate and plans wit!) 
those prepared by Mr. Locke. Mr. Mead said 
he had not the slightest objection, but thous’ '' 
that in a technical matter of this kind '' 
would have been better for an independen' 
architect to decide between the two plan 
The Chairman said there was not the slightest 
idea of comparing the merits of the two arch P 
tects. The idea was to have a comparison o! 
the plans to see if it was possible to build « 
hospital for 5.6512. The Board then proceeded 
to consider minutely the details of the two sets 
of plans, and, after a very long discussion © 
a technical character, arrived at the conclusion 
that if they added to Mr. Locke’s estimate the 
items for which he had not provided, but were 
essential, and deducted from Mr, Meads 
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Hendon.—The Education Secretary has been 


directed to ask the Architect ve Seeeete eketch 
lans for the erection of @ school in Wessex- 
rardens. The building is to be planned, if 
possible, as @ single-story building. The 
tender of Messrs. Smart & Sons has been 
accepted at 185/. for laying tar-macadam on 
the road in i Fy ms Gar ang sg ——, 

Hendon (hurat).—f*ians : 
for Mr. A. Cutler for four houses in Hyde- 
road, Pinner. ae ‘ 

Heston and isewort:—-apetentin Se gfe 

ade to the Loca vernment ard for 
soation to borrow 17,7001. for carrying out 
repairs to Lambton-road and part of Heston- 
road, and for the construction of an 16-in. 
surface water sewer. Plans lodged by Messrs. 
P. Chase, Gardener, & Co. have been passed 
for alterations to the Picture Parlour in High- 
street, — ep ia al 

Kingston.—The Surveyor n instruc 
to take the preliminary steps with a view to 
the making-up of Dalston-road. 

Leyton—Plans have been approved for the 
construction of a dressing-room at the Council's 
second-class swimming-baths, The Road Board 
is to be approached with a view to ascertain- 
ing whether they would be prepared to make 
a grant towards the cost of strengthening the 
Woodford-road railway bridge. The question 
of entirely reconstructing Snaresbrook-road at 
an estimated cost of 1,666, is under con- 
sideration. Plans, ete., have been approved 
for making-up a portion of Saive-tead. and 
application is to be made to the Local Govern- 
ment Board for a loan of 1,1254., the estimated 
cost of the work. Tenders are invited for the 
construction of two handicraft centres, and for 
alterations at Downsell-road School, and to 
the latrines at the Trumpington-road School. 
Tenders are also to be invited for the con- 
struction of sewers in Crescent and Harrow 
roads. The estimated cost of this latter work 
is put at 790/. Plans have been passed for 
Mr. P. G. Jennings and Mr, J. G. Locks for 
the erection of a cinematograph theatre in 
High-road, and nine warehouses in Church- 
lane and Kirkdale-road, respectively. Messrs. 
Good Brothers have lodged plans for the 
erection of a cinematogrpah theatre in Hoe- 
street. 

Bie Works Committee state that, in 
« Report three years ago by the Borough 
“urveyor, it was stated that the 64 miles 
ot carriageways within the boroug were 
civided as follows :—Asphalt, 2:7 miles: wood, 
$4 miles; granite setts, 12°87 miles; macadam 
and flints, 3863 miles. At the present time, 
alter the completion of @ three years’ pavin 
programme, the division is :—Asphalt Gnokud. 
ng asphalt blocks), 63 miles; wood, 79 miles ; 
— setts, 15.58 miles; bituminous macadam 
Sint) ae ordinary macadam (including 
dealin + Byrne It will thus be seen that 
haw ee period paved roads 
indi been increased by 3°64 miles, whereas 
hee water-bound macadam roads have 
Gann, decreased by 5 miles. The Borough 

Jor reports that the highways on the 
mins better condition than they 
f ree years ago, although the character 
ot the traffic at the present ti F 
detrimental to ¢t me is more 
CVen $0 tame ny Ue Toadway than was the case 
nie seenaly as the date on which the last 
It is He eme was approved by the Council. 
pele. Posed to carry out the following pro- 

fans: Curing the ensuing three years, viz. :— 
an nuts to wood-paving in thirteen roads at 

avine mated cost of 15,1778, ; i 
Paving in ten roads 6.10 -3 repairs to sett 
in One road, 1.9002 + 4 ee i gecnar sh. asphalt 
aying comm... , >. “King Up wood-blocks and 
road, 1.960) ‘sed asphalt in @ portion of one 
crete in Rinete: » eS ,tithophalt blocks on con- 
Sette on ‘on roads, 13,2942. ; laying granite 
granite oad | th i roads, 5,8961. ; laying 
One road, 9 _thophalt blocks on conorete in 
blocks on 8.1, laying new creosoted deal 
600. Jay; Concrete in portion of one road 
56502. pou® Durax paving in two roads, 
1,500: ohn” — Paving outside schools, 
1.233." Nov 28 Works in various roads, 

ve * has been received from the 
ompany of +) of the Great Eastern Railway 
construct the | company’s intention to re- 
P b ne over the railway in 
Jack arches of ead ie girders of steel, with 
possible load Plane perength to carry any 
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weather, and which is causing serious damage 
to the underbed, creosoted deal blocks are 
gradually to be cp proves The present wood 
pavement consists patent blocks, each made 
of six sections of hard wood bound together 
by @ tongue and groove, and the cost of 
repairs during the last three years has cost 
the Council 116/. In connexion with the 
Parliamentary Bill, to be considered in the 
next session, promoted by the Trustees of the 
Arundell Estate, the Law and Parliamentary 
Committee report that, in their opinion, the 
Bill, as drafted, is not wholly satisfactory. 
The object of the Bill is to close Arundell- 
street and Panton-square, which is the free- 
hold of the Trustees. They say it is impossible 
to develop the property to the best advantage 
without iding over the roadway, which is 
a culde-sac, and they contend that its only 
use is to give access to the properties fronting 
upon it, the whole of which also belong to 
them. Under these circumstances the Trustees 
approached the City Council early in 1910, 
with the result that the Council consented to 
the closing of Arundell-street and square in 
consideration of the payment to the Council 
of the sum of 12,500/. ag a contribution towards 
cost of street improvements in the City. 
With a view to agreeing to some emended 
form of the present Bill, negotiations are being 
carried on for the insertion in the Bill of a 
form of agreement to be entered into between 
the City Council and the Trustees. The Com- 
mittee consider it desirable to specify in this 
agreement the particular street improvements 
to which it ia proposed the money payment 
above-mentio is to be allocated, and have 
given instructions for Argyl!-place, Wardour- 
street, and Whitcomb-street, ‘“‘ or some or one 
of them,” to be specifically mentioned for the 
purpose named. Under these circumstances 
they do not think it necessary to take any 
action by way of petition. The Works Com- 
mittee propose to invite tenders for the 
paving of the following streets with wood, 
patron or other paving material, the selec- 
tion in each case is to be deferred until after 
tenders for the work have been received: (a) 
street, Cannon-row, (6) present surface, granite 
setts, (¢) approximate area in sq. yds. 790. 
(a) Grosvenor-mews, (>) granite setts, (c) 
2,600; (a) Bourdon-street (from existing wood 
avement by Grosvenor-mews to east end of 
rosvenor-buildings), (+) sanitary blocks, (c) 
1,150; (a) mnia-street (Grosvenor-road 
to north side of entrance to British Motor 
Cab Company's premises), (5) macadam, (c) 
1,750; (a) Cockspur-street (Pall Mall to 
Spring-gardens), (6) wood, (¢) 3,500; (a) 
Craig’s-court (except narrow entrance), (3) 
macadam, (c) 345; (a) Cumberland-street 
(Lupus-street to Gloucester-street), (4) mac- 
adam, {(c) 450; (a) Derby-street (Cannon-row 
to Parliament-street}, (5) granite setts, (c) 200: 
(a) Eaton-place (from West Eaton-place to 
King’ s- , Eaton-square), (4) macadam, (c) 
1,150; ) East Chapel-street (Curzon-street 
to Shepherd-street), (4) macadam, (c) 450: 
(a) Farm-street (existing wood pavement to 
John-street including formation of footway 
from Hill-street to John-street), (>) granite 
setts, {c) 1,150; (a) Grosvenor-gardens (from 
entrance to Belgrave-mansions to north-west 
side of Ebury-street, and the south crossing 
at junction with Ebury-street), (5) wood, (c) 
1,300; (a) Grosvenor-road (Rutland-street to 
Chelsea Bridge), (4) macadam, {c) 10,500: 
(a) Grosvenor-road (Atterbury-street to Veaux- 
hall Bridge-road), (6) wood; (c) 4,500: (a) 
Little Stanhope-street (Hertford-street to Pitt’s 
Head-mews), (6) macadam, (c) 450; (a2) Rus- 
sell-place (Vauxhall Bridge-road to Dorset- 
place), (6) gramite setts, (c) 300; (a) Strand 
{east side of 49 to Charing-cross, (4) wood, 
(ce), 4,480: (a) Tavistock-street (Southampton- 
street to Burlington-street), (5) wood, (¢) 770; 
(a) Warwick-street, S.W. (Vauxhall ridge- 
road to Tachbrook-street), (>) wood, (c) 500 
A letter is to be sent to the L.C.C. protesting 
against their action in granting an option to 
the Liverpool and ion and Globe Insur- 
ance Company, Ltd., to purchase part of the 
land required for the purpose of improving 
the roach to the Mall, and against the sale 
of land. The Improvements Committee 
state that they are a and regret that 
the County Council should have decided to 
the surplus land from the improvement, 
as the disposal of thie property will render 
impossible any further extension of the widen- 
ing except at an extortionate price. So far as 
they have been able to ascertain, the granting 
of the option to the insurance company was 
not re to, or approved by, the Comaty 
Council] at the time the negotiations with the 
se, ge gy oe completed. It will be remem- 
bered, Committee continue, that, towards 
the end of the year 1910, the City Council had 
before them two schemes submitted by the 
County Council with regard to this improve- 
ment on a basis of a minimum width of 86 ft. 
being adopted for the road. One of these 
schemes provided for the addition to the 
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yublic way of No. 55, and the greater part of 
No. 56, Charing-cross, and No. 17 and part of 
No. 15, Spring-gardens. The other larger and 
more costly scheme necessitated the dealing 
with Nos. 11 and 13, Spring-gardens, and ult:- 
mately with No. 9, Spring-gardens, and part 
of the yard of Drummond’s Bank, in addition 
to the properties mentioned above. The City 
Council favoured the tion of the larger of 
the two schemes p , and expressed their 
willingness to bear not more than one-third of 
the cost of the improvement, not exceeding 
50,0001. Owing, however, to fact that 
H.M. Office of Works and the County Council] 
were unable to agree as to the execution of 
the improvement, the County Council in 
Jamuary, 1911, instructed their Improvements 
Committee to bring up a scheme to provide 
such a widening opposite Drummond’s Bank 
as would enable the Coronation Procession to 
proceed by way of Spring-gardens if desired. 
Although the City Conneil much preferred the 
larger scheme, to which they were prepared 
to contribute 50,000/., they expressed their 
willingness to contribute one-third of the cost 
of the smaller scheme, not exceding 30,000/., 
and on this basis the widening was effected. 
In the following October it was reported to 
the County Council that the claim of the Liver- 
pool and London and Globe Insurance Com- 
pany, Ltd., had been settled at 20,500/., but no 
mention was made of the fact that any option 
whatever had been granted to them, and in 
view of the large and unusual proportion of 
the City Council's contribution towards the 
cost of this improvement, the full facts should 
have been disclosed, and the City Council 
should have been consulted before the County 
Council became parties to an agreement which 
raised such an obstacle to the further develop- 
ment of the improvement. The more valuable 
frontage of the surplus land to be sold to the 
company formed part of the site of No. 5, 
Charing-cross, the freeholders of which were 
the Commercial Union Assurance Company, 
Ltd. When improvements are carried out 
under the Michae| Angelo Taylor’s Act the 
vendor has the right to pre-emption to any 
surplus portion of his property acquired 
which is not needed for the improvement, and 
had the Liverpool and London and Globe 
Insurance Company, Ltd., been the freeholders 
of No. 55, Charing-cross, it would have been a 
reasonable condition for them to make that 
they should be given an option to purchase 
any surplus land left. They were not, how- 
ever, the freeholders of No. 55, Charing-cross, 
they had no interest in the property, and yet 
they were granted an option to acquire that 

rtion of the site not needed for the widen- 
ing, and to thereby enhance to an enormous 
extent the value of adjoining property in their 
possession, which may hereafter be required 
for an extension of the widening 
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PATENTS. 


APPLICATIONS PUBLISHED.* 








854 of 1912.—Henry Frank Berry: Apparatus 
for heating, drying, and otherwise treating 
stone and other materials for use on roads and 
like surfaces. 

895 of 1912—Clifford Resolute Strange: 
Fittings for ship’s port-holes, casement 
windows, and the lke. 

2.395 of 1912—James Hewitt Thorougood: 
Manufacture of bricks. 

3.867 of 1912.—Hugo Goldau: Apparatus for 
flushing water-closets and the like. 

4.786 of 1912—Thomas Utley: Windows and 
imilar closing devices. 

"7,420 of © 612 —Richard Paul Fisher: 
Domestic fire-grates. : 

7,702 of 1912.—Archdale Palmer: Support 
for fencing or netting. 

“9.873 ~ 3 1912—John James McClelland: 
Stair tread. 

10.233 of 1912—Samuel Holt Donnelly: 
Nelivery taps or valves. 

: 11.283. of \aie~-Vinnense Longhi: Windows 
and the like. 

13.709 of 1912—James Allen Cogswell; Pav- 
ing blocks. : 

15.889 of 1912—John Thomas McNay: Re 
inforoed concrete beams. 

17.682 of 1912.—Franciscus Johannes Stule 
mever: Head for reinforced concrete piles. 

18.058 of 1912—Charles Edwin Harrison and 
William Norborn Harrison: Locks. 

18,719 of 1912—Thomas Jamieson: Bearing 
for upright rotating spindles in connexion with 
ventilators chimney-cowls. — 

22.196 of 1912—Fritz Emmrich and Otto 
Silbermann: Hollow beam of cement or con- 
crete and apparatus for making same. 





* All these applications are in the stage in 
which opposition to the grant of Patents upon 
e. 
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THE BUILDER. 


[FEBRUARY 7, 1913. 


List of Competitions, Contracts, etc, 


For some Contracts still open, but not 


advertised in this number: Competitions, iv.; Contracts, iv. 
Certain conditions beyond those given in the following 
bind themselves to accept the lowest or any tender; that a fair 

made for tenders; and that deposits are returned on receipt of 


included in this List, see previous issues. Those with an asterisk (#) are 
vi. viii. x.; Public Appointments, xviii. xix. ; Auction Sales, xxvi. 
information are imposed in some cases, such as: the advertisers do not 
wages clause shall be observed; that no allowance will be 
a bona-fide tender unless stated to the contrary. 


The date given at the commencement of each paragraph is the latest date when the tender, or the names of those willing to 


submit tenders, may be sent in. 


®,° It must be understood that the following paragraphs are printed as news, and not as advertisements; and that while every 
endeavour is made to ensure accuracy, we cannot be responsible for errors that may occur. 





Competitions. 


Fesrvuaky 15. — Winnipeg. — Crry 
Limited to British architects in Canade. 
Aesessor, Mr. Leonard Stokes, F.R.1.B.A. 

Fesrvary 22.—Jordanhill, Glasgow. — Pro- 
PoseD TRaInInG CoLLece.—Limited to six firme, 
named in ‘“ Competition News,’ December 1, 
1911, page 635. 

Fesrvary 26. — Bristol. — Designs For 
Lunetres.—The Academy of Fine Arte, Bristol, 
invite competitive sketch designs for painted 
figure compositions to fill four segmental] lunettes 
under the dome of the Academy. See advertise- 
ment in issue of January 10 for further par- 
ticulars. See Plate in current issue. 

Marcy 1.—Rangoon.—MuwnicipaL BUILDINGS.— 
The Committee of the Municipality of Rangoon 
invite designs for the new Municipal Buildings. 
Honoraria of, 3001., 2001., 00. é 
for first, second, and third. See advertisement 
in August 2 and 30, 1912, for further particulars. 

March 1.—Sofia.— Desicns ror 4 Royat 
Parace anv Law Covurts.—Particulare from the 
Commercial Intelligence Branch of the Board of 
Trade, Basinghall-street, E.C. See page 173, 
August 9,, and page 350, September 27, 1912. 

Marcu 31.—Ipswich.—Layino-ouT SusvURs.— 
The Ipswich B.C. invite competitive designs for 
laying-out 26 acres of land as a working-class 
suburb on the lines of a modified garden city. 
See advertisement in issue of January 31 for 
further particulars. 

* Aprit 2.—Motherwell._New HicH ScHOooL. 
—The School Board of Dalziel invite designs for 
new high school. Conditions of competition can 
be obtained on or before February 15. Assessor, 
Dr. J. J. Burnet. See advertisement in this 
issue for further particulars. 

_ Aprit 18. -—- Reading. — Scnoois.—The Read- 
ing Education Committee invite designs for the 
Kendrick Boye’ and Girls’ School. Competition 
limited to architects resident or carrying on 
business within the borough. See advertisement 
in issue of January 24 for further particulars. 

APRIL 29.—Barnet.—Mownicipa, Orrices.—The 
Barnet U.D.C. invite designs for new Mimnicipal 

fices. Premiums 251., 15l., and 101. See ad- 
vertisement in issue of January 31 for further 
particulars. 

May 31.—CotTracrs any Buncatows.—Three 
premiums of 501. each are offered. Particulars 
from the Secretary, Ideal Home Exhibition, 130, 
<0 E.C. Assessor, Mr. Leonard Stokes, 


Jory 10. — Town-pLanninc Scueme. — Pro- 
moted by the Institution of Municipal and County 
Engineers. Premiums, 10 guineas, 7 guineas, 
and 5 guineas. 

No Date.—Folkestone.—Proposrp KvursaaL.— 
Cost not to exceed 20,0001. Premiums 100, 50, 
and 2h guineas. See “ Competition News,” page 
542, November 8, 1912. 


Contracts. 


BUILDING. 


The date given at the commencement of each 
paragraph is the latest date when the tender, or 
the names of those willing to submit tenders, 
may be sent in. 

Fesruarky 7.—Bromley.—AppitT10Ns, ETC.—For 
the erection of sundry alterations and additions 
to Isolation Hospital at Skym Corner, Bromley 
Common, Kent. Architect, Mr. John Ladds, 93, 
FPemberton-road, Harringay, N. Quantities on 
deposit of 5l. Tenders to Mr. Frank H. 
Gedney, Clerk to the Board, Office of the 
Board, Park House, Beckenham-iane, Bromley, 
Kent. 

_Fepsrvary 8.—Aspatria.—Hovses.—For erec- 
tion of two dwelling-houses on Station-road, 
Aspatria. Plans and specifications at 27, Park- 
road, Aspatria. : 

Fesruaky 8.— Calstock.— Room, etc.—For 
erecting a new cloakroom and other improve- 
ments at Calstock Council School. Plans and 
specification with Mr. B. C. Andrew, Architect 
to the Committee, Biddick’s-court, St, Austell. 

_Fesrvuary 8. — Hereford.—Farmnover.—Erec- 
tion and completion of a smal] farmhouse; addi- 
tions and alterations to the existing | semi- 
detached cottages. Plans and specifications 
seen. and quantities, on deposit of 10s, 6d., to 
Mr. B. Dear, County Lady Agent. 132, St. Owen- 
street, Hereford. 

_Fesevary 10.—Prizinghall._Surp.—For erec- 
tion of a weaving-shed 2nd warehouse, Shipley 
Fields. Drawings seen, and quantities from 
Messrs, Moore & Crabtree, architects, York- 
chambers, Keighley. 


Fesrvary 10.—Heaton.—Resrpence.—For the 
erection of a residence in Haworth-road, Heaton, 
Bradford. Plans eeen, and quantities from 
Mesers. T. H. & F. Healey, architects, 42, Tyrrel- 
street, Bradford. 

Fearvary 10. — Inishowen. — Cottaces.—For 
building twenty-eight single labourers’ cottages, 
including the fencing of the twenty-eight plots. 
Plans, specifications, and tender forms from the 
Clerk of the R.D.C. on payment of 5s, 

Frervary 10.—Newport.—SHop.—For erection 
of electric car paint shop at Corporation-road. 
Plans and quantities, with forme of tender from 
the Borough Architect, Mr. C. F. Ward, 
A.R.I.B.A., Town Hall. Deposit of 11. 1s. 

Fesrvuary 11.—Chopwell.—Hovse.—For con- 
version of old collisry office, Chopwell, into d well- 
ing-house, etc. Drawings end specificaticns seen, 
and particulars and forms of tender, on deposit 
of 11, 1s.,, from the Surveyor, Council Offices, 
Blaydon. 

FEBRUARY a gee gy, Firtinas.-—For addi- 
ticna] fittings at the branch premises, Dale- 
street, Edgeley, for the Stockport Industrial and 
Ecuitable Co-operative Society, Ltd. Quantities 
from Mr. 8. Taylor, General Secretary, Secre- 
tary’s Office, on 10s. 6d. devosit. Drawings with 
Messrs, Wrathmell & Blackshaw, architects, St. 
Peter’s-square, Stockport. 

Fesrvary 11. — Kendal. — Atrerations.—For 
alterations to 13. Stramongate, Kendal (formerly 
the Tiger Tea Warehouse). Plans, specifications, 
quantities. and information from Mr, Stephen 
Shaw, F.R.I.B.A., architect, Kendal. 

Fesrvary 12.—Broughton.—Hovses.—For the 
erection of five dwelling-icvses at Broughton, 
Lincolnshire. Plans and evecifications with Mr. 
W. H. Buttrick, P.A.S.I, architect, 107, High- 
street, Scunthorpe, Lincs. 

Fesrvary 12. — Garristown. — Rattinc.—For 
erecting railing in front of Carnegie Free Library, 
Garristown. Plans and specification by Mr. 
Anthony Scott, C.E., 49, Upper Sackville-street, 
Dublin. Tenders to Mr, James Stack, Clerk of 
the Council, Boardroom, Workhouse, Lusk, Co. 
Dublin. : 

_Fesrvary 12.—Hull.—Appitions, etc.--Altera- 
tions and additions to the farm buildings at the 
Hull City Asylum, Willerby. Drawings and 
specifications seen, and quantities, o. deposit of 
2l 2s.. from Mr. Joseph H. Hirst, City Architect, 
Guildhall, Hull. 

Fesrvary 13.—London.—Pavirion —For _ the 
erection of a ward pavilion at the Isolation Hos- 
pital, Gap-road, imbledon. Plans, specifica- 
tion, and quantities at the Borough Surveyor's 
Office, Town Hall, Wimbledon, on deposit of 


21. 2 


+ «8. 

Fesrvary 13. — Rhondda. — Appitrons.—The 
Khondda and Swansea Bay Railway invite ten- 
ders for alterations and ~dditions to Cwmavon 
Station. Plans and specification seen. and forms 
of tender and quantities at the office of the 
Ceneral Manager, at 8, Fisher-street, Swansea. 

Fesrvaky 14.Bradford.—Vicarace.—For the 
erection of a vicarage at St, Wilfrid’s-road, 
Lidget Green, Bradford. Plane seen, and quanti- 
tics from the architects, Messrs. Woolfall & 
Eccles, FF.R.I.B.A., 60, Cactle-streat, Liverpool, 
on deposit of 11. 1s. 

Fesrvary 14. — Braintree. — Apoitions.—For 
alterations and additions to the Church of 
England Schools, Braintree. Deposit of 11, 1s. 
to Mr. N. J, Dawson, A.R.I.B.A., architect, 17, 
Duke-street, Chelmsford. 

Fesrauary 14.—Colwyn SBay.-—Extensions.— 
For extension of engine-room, toundations for 
engine, etc., at the electric light works, Colwyn 
Bay. Plans and specifications se2n, and quanti- 
ties from Mr. A, Tudman, A.M. Inst E.E., 
Engineer and Manager, Electricity Works. 

Fesrvary 14.—Edlington.—Hovses.—For the 
erection of fifty houses and three shops, and for 
the construction of about 800 yds, of roads, 
sewers, water mains, and eurfaco-water drains on 
the Edlington Estate (Yorkshire Main Colliery), 
near Doncaster, Plans, specifications, and 
quantities at the Edlington Estate Office, 
Edlington, Particulars from Mr, J. Simmons, 
C.E,, 10, High-street, Doncaster. 

Fesrvary 14,—Maerdy.—Hovszs.—Erection of 
thirty houses, and the construction of roads and 
drains at Maerdy. Plans and specificetions from 
Mr. Edward Rees, C.E., Alexandra-chambers, 
Pontypridd. 

Fesrvary  15.—Abersychan.—Extensions.— 
For the erection of extensions to the Abersychan 
Victoria Council School, Mon. Plans and 
specification seen, and quantities from Mr. John 

ain, F.R.I.B.A., County Council Offices, New- 
rort, on deposit of 11, 1s. 


Fesrvary 15.—Glasgow.—Roorinc.—-For the 
supply and erection of steel roofing at Glasgow 
ead Post Office. Drawings, specifications, and 
a copy of the conditions of contract at HM 
Office of Works, 3, Parliament-square, Edinburgh 
Vepruaky 15.—Gresford.—Cius.—For erection 
of a Unionist club. Deposit of 11. Is. to Mr 
Swainson, architect and surveyor, 1, Hill- 
street, Wrexham. 

Fesrvary 15.—Okehampton.— DkILt matt, etc 
—For the erection of a new drill-hail and head- 
quarters at Okehamptoa. Quantities, on deposit 
of ll. 1s,, to Mesers, Ellis, Son, & Bowden, 
architects and eurveyors, Bedford-chambers, 
Exeter. 

Fesrvuary 17.—Beccles.—Scno ..—Erection of 

a secondary schoo] et Beccles. Quantities and 
forms of tender from the Committ2:'s Survey »r, 
J. Webb, Ednuvation Office, County Hall, 
ich. Deposit of 2l. 2s. Tenders to sr 
E. Watkins, Secretary, Education Office, 
County Hall, Ipewich. 
* Fesrvary 17.—Chester.—ENcine ann Puxp 
Hovuses.—The Visitors of Upton Asylum, Chester, 
invite tenders for the erection of an engine and 
pump houses. See advertisement in this issue 
for further particulars. 

Fesrvuary 17.—Ludham.—Carvurcny.—For the 
erection of the Primitive Methodist church, 
Iudham. Plans, specification, and quantities 
from Messre. A. F, Scott & Son, architects and 
surveyors. Tenders to Kev. W. H_ Lawson, caro 
of Messrs. A. F. Scott & Son. architects and sur- 
veyors, 24, Castle Meadow, Norwich. 

Fesxvary 18.—Barking.—Dwetiincs.—For the 
erection of workmen's dwellings in Boundary- 

rking. Plans ard épecifications seen, 
and form of tender from the Council’s Architect, 
Mr. C. J. Dawson, F &.1.B.A., 16, Cambridge- 
road, Barking. 

Fesruary 18.—Cardiff.—Orrice.—-The Great 
Western Railway invite tenders for the erection 
of an office at Cardiff Staiion. Plans and speci- 
cation seen, and forms of tender and quan‘itie: 
at the office of the Engincer at Newport Station 

Fesrvary 18.—Durham.—ALTERATIONS, £TC.-- 
For new manual instruction-room, etc., at Con- 
seit; alterations and improvements at Leasing- 
thorne, Norton, Whitton, and Croxdale Council 
Schools. Plans, specifications, and genera! con- 
ditions of contract seen, and quantities from Mr 
N. Richley, Shire Hall, Durham. Tenders to Mr. 
A. J, Daweon, Clerk to the Education Committee, 
Shire Hall, Durham. 

Fesrvaky 18.—Durham.—Co.iece.—For the 
erection of a Training College for Women at 
Neville’s Cross, near Durham. Plans, specifica- 
tion, and general conditions of contract seen, and 
quantities from the County Education Architect. 

r. W, Rushworth, Shire Hall, Durham. 
Tenders to Mr, J. A. L. Robson, County Sevre- 
tary for Higher Education, Shire Hall, Durham 

Fesrvary 18.—Ilsington.—WinG.—For the 
erection of an additional wing and other work at 
the Moorland Hotel, Ilsington. Plans and speci- 
fications with the architect, Mr, Samuel Seger, 
24 and 26, Union-street, Newton Abbot. Tenders 
to Mre. Hellier, Moorland Hotel Ilsington, 
Newton Abbot. 

Fesrvary 18.—Langley.—Suep.—The Great 
Western Railway invite tenders for the erection 
of a goods-shed, office, etc., at Langley, Bucks 
Plans and specification seen, and forme o; tender 
and quantities at the office of the Engincer at 
Paddington Station, London. ; 
* Fesrvary 19.—London, N.—Appizioxs.—The 
Holborn Union Guardians invite tenders for 
additions to the steward's house at Infirmary, 
Archway-road, Upper Holloway, N. See adver- 
tisement in this issue for further particulars. 

Fesrvary 20. — Dorchester.—ConvenNiENcES — 
For the construction of two underground public 
conveniences. Plans, specifications and con: 
ditions of contract at the Borough Surveyors 

fice, North-square. Tenders to Mr. A. © 
Symonds, Town Clerk, Town Clerk’s Office. 

Fesrvary 21.—Clayton Heights.—W oan. P 
For drainage work at the Clayten. Heigh's 
Counci] School. Plans seen, and specifications. 
with quantities, from the Education Architect, 
County Hall, Wakefield. Tenders to Mr. Francis 
Alvey Darwin, Clerk of the County Council. 

Freervary 22.—Hollybush.—Hovss.—For the 
erection of a manager's house at Hollybush, neat 
Tredegar, Mon. Plans and specifications _ 
and quantities, on deposit of Il. 's., from Mr. 
A FE Webb, M.S.A., architect and survey! 
Blackwood. 


he 

FesrvaRy 24.—Pentney.—Corraces.—For the 
erection of four cottages at Pentney. Specifics 
tion and plans with Messrs, Wm. Jarvis _& * 
architects, King’s Lynn. Tenders to Mr. W. 
Cross, Clerk to the Council, King’s Lynn. 
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Public Appointments, 








Nature of Appointment. 





j 


| 
| By whom Advertised. | 
| 
| Burnley ne | Ql. Lis. per week 
| Deptford B. | 3. 


*ARCHITECTURAL ASSISTANT 
Tvl | Stetfondshire Education Com. iu 


*CLERK or 


RKS 
*ARCHITECTURAL ASSISTANT » POT ANMUM....csscecseeeseeceeserererssssnnsonsnsee dcaeisapionbonerskacantet 














Huction Sales. 








Nature and Place of Sale. By whom Offered. 








*BUILDER’S PLANT, STOCK, Erc.—On the Premises Bradshaw, Brown, & _ sheies Mechareaceumnembebannessievenscseatennedtess 
*DEALS, BATTENS, ‘BOARDS, TIMBER, Erc.—-Great Hall, Winchester House, E.C.........., Churchill & Sim... ..-sss-scsseeeeee cavbecocectedecéeyearsuncoteessiions 
*FREEHOLD ore: « BUILDING EST., WATFORD & BOREHAM oe the Mart oo MM 


Bradshaw, swat DM lii cxisssncossicesiwhesstibiaincaniinien sii 
Douglas Young & Co. 
Fuller, Horsey, Sons, & Cassell...............csseeesereeces sshenniiedies 


cnn tein 


e Mart 
*FREEHOLD WATERSIDE SITE, ALBERT EMBANKMENT, 8.E.—At the Ma 
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PUBLISHER'S NOTICES. 


Tel., 6112 Gerrard. Telegrams, “ The Builder, London.” 


THE INDEX (with TITLE-PAGE) for VOLUME CTIII. (July to 
December, 1912) was given as a supplement with 
January 10. 

CLOTH 4 for Binding the Numbers are now ready, 

%s. 6d. each; also 

READING er (Cloth), with Strings, price &1. each. 

THE HUNDRED AND THIRD VOLUME of “The Builder ” 
(bound), price Twelve Shillings and Sixpence, is 
now ready. 

SUBSCRIBERS’ VOLUMES, on being sent to the Office, will be 
bound at a cost of 3s. 6d. each. 





CHARGES FOR ADVERTISEMENTS. 


COMPETITIONS, CONTRACTS, ALL porns ISSUED BY 
CORPORATE BODIES, Cah ES AND OTHER COUNCILS, 
siemens TUSES OF PU COMPANIES. SALES BY 
NDER, LEGAL CNNOUNCEMERTS. ote., eto. 
Six pr or under 
Each additional line 
SITUALTONS VACANT, PARTNERSHIPS, APPRENTICE. 
®H 3, TRADE AND GENERAL ADVERTISEMENTS. 
Six lines (about fifty words) or under 
Each additional line (about ten words) 


Terms for series of Trade advertisements, and for front page 
and other special positions, on application to the Publisher. 





January 22.—By Anprews & Hitcu. 
Chelsea.—13, Smith-st., f., y.r. 482 
47, Redburn-st., u.t. 394 yrs., g.r. 
mated gross rental, OE. svises 
3, ee -8q-, u.t. 17 yrs 


By Euuts, Copp, & Co. 
Putney.—13 and 19, Glendarvon-st., u.t. 88 yrs., 
Yr. 121. 12s., w.r. 781 


January 25.—By Farrsroruer, Ex.is, & Co. 


— Kent. Sasinesbteed Farm and enclosures, 
346 7,595 


these lists.—F.g.r. for freehold 
rent ; rong we he ee ones i.g.r. for 
Eeraer ogy for ground-rent ; r. for reat; 

i; «for yhold ; L for leasehold; p. for 
w.r. for weekly 
Secivas fe ee cee meas eat ca 

unexpired term ; 

years; la. for lane; st. for street; rd. rd. for road; sq. for 
aquare ; pl. for place ; ter. for terrace ; cres. for crescent ; 
av. for avenue ; for gardens; yd. for $s for 
grove; b.h. for a 0. for 
offices ; s. for shops; ct. for court. 


——_o---——_— 


BRICKS, &c. ~~ 


a, 
Feeeene 8 ERNE seers ry © yer yank, delivered. 


Stourbridge Fireclay i sours Tie Gh cattes ace te 


STONE. 
Per Ft. Cube. 
Bata Sroxz— delivered on road waggons, f & 


Paddington Depét a 
Do. do. delivered on road waggons, Nine Elms - 














Per Ft. Cube, delivered at Railway Dep5t. ied 


SITUATIONS WANTED (Single-handed—Labour only). 
Four lines (abont thirty words) or under................ 28. 64. 
Each additional line { t ten words)................. Om 61. 
PREPAYMENT IS ABSOLUTELY NECESSARY. 
*,* Stamps must sot be sent; but all sums should eae emmy 


by Postal rders, payable to a, MORGAN, and addressed 
Publisher of “Tue BUILDER,” 4, Catherine 8 


Closeburn Red 
Bed Mansfeld 
tre & Jiatavse 


Febeeerenreeree 2 4 


TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


REI AOR TELLS PEIN BA 
2 STE OH pate: 3 cs VRE x mary < 








Advertisements for the current week’s issue are received up 
to ONE p.m. on THURSDAY, but “ a ” is im ible 
in the case of wv, which may reach the Office after TWELVE 
NOON on that day. Those intended pl the Outside Wonseue 
should be in by TWELVE NOON on WEDNESDAY. 








Sore ena 


ALTERATIONS IN STANDING ADVERTISEMENTS or 
ORDERS TO DISCONTINUE same must reach the Office before 
TEN o'clock on WEDNESDAY MORNING. 
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The Publisher cannot be responsible for SRAUTEOS. TESTI. 
MONIALS, etc., left at the a in reply to advertisements, and 
wee recommends that of the latter COPIES ONLY should 

sent. 
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NOTE,.—All communications with respect to li 
pp matters should be i eee a : ee eo 
DITOB” not to an name 
relating to. advertisements” and other exclusi asively BOOKS cccctccorseses 8 8 
PUBLISHER,” and not to the Editor. — Fi, Oube, Daivered ¢ Railway Depot. s. 4. 
” no e a 
All Sa be ae —_ 210 
name and address — w ‘or pu ’ t. 
tion or not, No notice can be Chen of sneapmenn ete reoyhnn 
**The responsibility of signed articles, letters, and 
a a + meetings rests, of course, with the 
"Wea cannot undertake to retarn rejected communi- 
cations; und the Editor cannot be responsible for 
drawings, , manuscripts,.or other docu- 
or samples, sent to or left at this 
asked for them. 
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ADVERTISERS in “THE BUILDER” may have Replies 
eduressed to the Office, 4, Catherine Street, Aldwych, W.C., free of 
charge. Letters will be forwarded if ethvemel enveic are 
sent, together with sufficient stamps to cover the postage. Tnused 
stanips are returned to advertisers the week after publication. 

N.B.—The Reply Boxes are not intended for trade lists, 

should these 


circulars, and the like; be received, they cannot (if 
noticed) be forwarded. 
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AN EDITION Printed on THIN PAPER, for  nigaentatal the 
COLONIAL CIRCULATION, is issued every week. 


READING CASES { , 


Fe pmche ng EACH. 
post (carefully packed), Is, 








SOME RECENT SALES OF PROPERTY : 


ESTATE EXCHANGE REPORT. 
January 9.—By W. Day & Sons. 


Boughton Monchelsea, Kent.—Coles Farm, 123 
acres, f. 


—_ 
a 


January 14.—By Bovttos & CoopgrR. 
Malton, Yorks —The Browse residence and 
stabling, u.t. 31 yrs., g.r. 121., 
January 16.—By James Stooxe. 
Newton Abbot, Devon.—55, 57, and 50, Queen- 


Torq tg “Devon.—St. 


“5! ae resi- 
nee, u.t. 68 yrs., g.r. 61. 10s 


January 18.—By Sreruexson & ALEXANDER. 
Penmark, Glam.— Tredogan Farm, 249 a. 1 r. 
26 p., 
January 20.—By James Srooxe. 
Newton Abbot, Devon. — 44, respite and 
Devon Arms se eee 
January 21.—By Sreruenson & ALEXANDER. 


Cardiff.—City-rd., etc., f.g. renta, 611. 10s., re- 
version 75 yrs. 
5 to 8, Talworth-st., f., w.r. 981. 16s, 
4, Byron-st., f., w.r. 241, l4s, 


PRICES CURRENT OF MATERIALS. 





** aim in this list is to as far as the 
Rp ts 
which should be remembered by those who make use of 
this information. 
BRICES, &, 
Per 1000 Alongside, in River. 


Picked Stocks for Facings OOF eD OR SerOneeeeeereeeeeres 
Per 1000, re at Railway Depédt, 
8. 


113 6 
$12 0 
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BILLERICAY.—For Isolation Hospital. Mr. Hugo R. Bird, architect and surveyor, St. Thomas’-gate, Brentwood, Essex :— 

















Pavilion A. 
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LONDON. — For heating work at the County 
Secondary School, Kentish Town, for the London 
County Council :— 
Palow ... £1,960 | Korting Bros., Ltd, £1,482 
~~ & Co. 7H. J. & 


J J. 
2'G.&E. Bradley... 
~C 1,608 | Brightside Foundry 
; Sotena Oo. Ltd. 1, "500/ and Engineering 
McLaughlin & Har- Co., Ltd., 28, Vie- 
vey, Ltd. ............ 1,573 toria-street* ...... 1,365 
J. Grundy, Ltd. 








LONDON.—For heating work at the Craven Park 

School, Hackney, for the London Crsratinn Council :— 
Wemble — , Ltd... ae = : 
J. Grun 
G. & E. Bradley 110 0 
Shelby Baers a rs Co. 105 10 
Palowkar & Sons and ee 
L. Norden, 117, Hampton. “road, “Forest ‘aon 





LONDON.—For heating at the Leipsic-road School, 
Camberwell, for the London County Council : — 
Palowkar & Sons £1,152 0 
J. Grundy, Ltd. be 
J. Yetton & Co., Ltd... .. 
W. G. Cannon « Sons, Ltd. . 
ap —. ya & Eckstein, Ltd. 


oucce 


Co., 

Cannon & Hefford 

Strode & Co 

H. J. Cash & Co., Ltd., Caxton House, 
Westminster* 


o ooo 





NORWOOD.—For heating work at the Strand 
School, Craster-road, forthe London County Council :— 
Palowkar & Sons £1,872 
Tilley Bros. 
B. Harlow & Son 
J.C. Christie ... 
J. Yetton & Co., Ltd. 
G. & E. Bradley 
W.G. Cannon & Sons, Ltd. 
Brightside Foundry and Engineering 
Co., Ltd. 
A. Macintosh & Sons, Ltd 
H. J. Cash & Co., Ltd. 
C. P. Kinnell & Co., Ltd., 65, Southwark- 





RATCLIFF.—For Gothic fencing, for paths, etc., at 
St. James’s Churchyard, Ratcliff, for the London 
County Council :— 

W. Hayward & Sons, Ltd. £201 14 
L. Faulkner & Sons, Ltd. ... 
Bayliss, Jones, & Bayliss, Ltd 
J. Elwell, Ltd. 
ag & Smith, ee 

. Miller & Sons, Ltd., “Monmore- 


bib Wolverhampton® . 158 15 10 





RATCLIFF.—For iron boundary fencing, gates, etc., 
at St. James’s Churchyard, Ratcliff, for the London 
County Council :— 

Hill & Smith, Ltd. ...... .. £7 14 8B 
. Hayward & Sons, Ltd. . 
L. Faulkner & Sons, Ltd, 0 
A. W. Elwood & Co. : 0 
J. Elwell, Ltd 299 0 
W. Miller & Sons, Ltd., Monmore- 
green, Wolverhampton* 0 


Isolation 
Block. 
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SOUTHAMPTON.—For alterations at No. 45, 


London-road, Southampton, for Mr 8. M. Silverman. 
Mr. W. Burrough Hill, F.S.1., architect and surveyor, 


Southampton :— 
.. £309 0 4 Brazier & Sonf...... £275 15 


W. A. Fussell . 
H. Stevens & Co... 289 
t A anh for acceptance. 





SOUTHAMPTON.—For rebuilding of stablin me and — 
store, back of the walls, ype te for Messrs 
Cooper & Co., Ltd. Mr. Burrough Hill, F SL, 
architect and surveyor, a AB oa t n:— 

A. Wright & Son .. a) ae upe 
Jenkins & Sons 

TONBRIDGE (Sussex). ee Foad New Council 

School. Mr. Wilfrid H. Robinson, Architect to the 


Education Committee :— 
E. Wallis aa & ear 3 £8,231 5 10 
Wirey 2 ‘ne 


WwW T Burrows 
on & 


Clarke & Epps 
E. 2 
: tran » eg 


oe ooo Sc sooo 


eo SFOoo S oc So 
oe ceo S o8 Soc 


8,417 0 0)  Tonbridget 


8,240 0 0) 





WIMBLEDON .—For structural alterations at No. 31, 
Broadway, Wimbledon, for Mr. J. K. Skewes. Messrs. 
T. Jay Evans & 7: etapa aaa and surveyors, 34 and 35, 
High Holborn, W. 

W. Lowe 

J.Sullock & Sons .. sls wchainiion 
J.B & Sons, Wimbledon* 

W. T. Champion & Son 


d.d, ETRIDGE, J* 


SLATE MERCHANTS. LED 











EXPERTS IN 


SLATING, 
TILING. 


BEST WORK ONLY. 


Telephone 2685 Wall, or write— 


Bethnal Green Slate Works, 


BETHNAL GREEN, LONDON, E. 
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WIMBLEDON.—For new shop fronts ut No. 31, 
Jay Wimbledon, for Mr. J. K. Skewes, rll 
Evans & 4 ereneinets and surveyors, $4 and 
b igh Holborn, W.C é 
tanley Jones 0. weerentbes scene sesvenecoucecas £1,1 
; Sullock & Sons 1 "160 


Co 
J. Glover, Clerkenwell* diinibekececass 








Ham Hill Stone. 
Doulting Stone. 
Portiand Stone. 


The Ham Hill and Doulting Stone Co., Limited 


(incorporating the Ham Hill Stone Co. and O. Trask & 
The Doulting Stone Co.). veces 


Norton, Stoke-under-Ham, Somerset. 
London Agent:—Mr. E. A. oo 
16, Craven-street, S 


Asphalte.—The —— and Metallic Lava 
Asphalt Co. (Mr. H. Glenn), Office, 42, Poultry, 
E.C.—The bestand cheapest materials fordamp 
courses, railway arches, warehouse floors, flat 
roofs, stables, cow-sheds and milk-rooms, gran- 
aries, tun-rooms, and terraces. Asphalte Con- 
tractors to Forth Bridge Co. T.N. 2644 Central. 


SPRAGUE & CO.’S, Lti., 
“INK-PHOTO” PROCESS, 


69 and 70, DEAN STREET, 
SOHO, W. 


JOINERY, 


Of every description and in any kind of Wood. 


Cuas. E. ORFEUR, LTo., 
a a COLNE BANK WORKS. 
: COLCHESTER. 


Telephone: 0195, Telegrams : “ Orfeur, Colchester.” 


PILKINGTON & CO. 


(Estastisuxp 1838), 
DEPTFORD WHARF, 
190 & 192, CREEK ROAD, DEPTFORD, 8.E. 
Telephone No.: New Cross 1102 (two lines). 


Potoneead Asphalte 


PATENT ASPHALTE AND FELT ROOFING. 
ACID-RESISTING ASPHALTE. 
WHITE SILICA PAVING. 


SEYSSEL ASPHALTE (Direct from the Mines). 
































Sp eens 








ALSO AT DEPTFORD, 
LIVERPOOL, BRISTOL, 


BYa.Cip 


= MAKERS : 








GLASGOW, FALKIRK, 
BELFAST, & DUBLIN. 





